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GOVERNMENT AND BUILDING 


HE discussion, initiated some weeks ago by the 

President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tects, onthe policy adopted by Government depart- 

ments in dealing with the building industry, seems 
likely to be fruitful. In its earlier stages the arguments 
advanced by Mr. Stanley Hall were perhaps a little too 
general in their nature to carry complete conviction unless 
reinforced by specific facts. Such facts, with regard to 
the allotting of Government contracts, Mr. Godfrey Nichol- 
son, M.P. for the Farnham Division of Surrey, has now 
produced. He cites three cases from first-hand knowledge 
in his own and neighbouring constituencies which show 
that within those districts the large majority of medium-sized 
firms are being forced to dismiss the greater part of their 
employees and are, in many cases, faced with the choice 
between suspending operations for the duration of the war 
or going into liquidation. ‘The examples are illuminating. 
The contract for building a camp in Hampshire has been 
awarded to a firm from Yorkshire, in spite of the fact that 
within a few miles of the site are the headquarters of a 
firm ‘“‘ whose name is a household word throughout the 
south of England for reliability.” ‘They were given no 
chance to tender. A War Office contract in a Surrey 
town, valued at between {100,000 and £200,000, has been 
awarded to a firm which has only recently been established 
as a contracting business. No local firms were invited to 
tender, and the same applies to the contract for a camp in 
Sussex (value £100,000), awarded to a London firm, 
although there are at least six firms within a radius of ten 
miles who could have carried out the work as part of their 
normal operations. All such disclosures are of the utmost 
value and without them we cannot hope to reform depart- 
mental practice. 

Meanwhile the Government have made a tentative 
reply to criticisms, saying that they agree that a wider 
allocation of contracts than at present prevails is practicable, 
and that a central register has already been established 
for recording the capital and organisation of all the principal 
firms of civil engineering and building contractors and the 
value of the Government contracts on which they are 
engaged. ‘This hardly sounds a very effective instrument 
of control, and the defenders of departmental policy fall 
back on the “ constant review” which is alleged to be 
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maintained by the Works and Building Priority Sub- 
committee, which meets under the chairmanship of the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Minister of Labour. Subject 
to Cabinet authority, the Priority Sub-committee is supposed 
to be responsible for the co-ordination of the work of the 
several contracting departments which are represented on it. 
It has its own secretariat and reports, according to official 
information, on the problems seen, and to be foreseen, as 
effects of the war on the building industry, and is advised by 
panels representing employers and workers. ‘To all of this 
Mr. Hall replies that, though it is true that the Priority Sub- 
committee does, in fact, represent the contractors and 
operatives, it has no representative either of the manu- 
facturers or the professional men. An admirable lesson, 
if the Government would but heed it, comes from France. 
The President of the Architectural Association, in a recent 
letter to The Times, described in detail the scheme of 
co-operation between Government and the architectural 
profession which is being so striking a success on the 
other side of the Channel. The usual close collaboration, 
as Mr. Easton says, of the architect with the other members 
of the building industry is the only one that will avoid the 
evils which always tend to spring up ‘n time of war. 


EDIFICATION 


N announcing the plans for using the £25,000 granted 
i by the Pilgrim Trust for the encouragement of music 

and the arts in war-time, Lord Macmillan has outlined 
a programme well calculated both to foster amateur activity 
and to bring skilled executants to places where their services 
are much needed. But he seemed to lack /e mot juste for 
what the Pilgrim Trust is seeking to safeguard—the simple 
comprehensive word that should cover these various arts 
and pursuits, and explain their increased importance in 
these times. He paid tribute to the President of the Board 
of Education as having moved the trustees to act by urging 
‘the intrinsic educational and spiritual value of the arts ” 
and “ the need for supporting, in some cases rescuing from 
extinction, the voluntary organisations for which this country 
is famous.” The word we want for this sustaining of our 
spirit by what modern jargon calls “ cultural activity ’’ is 
surely the old-fashioned “ edification,” which, with its 
derivative allusion to building up—of character, brain, 
and ideas—-expresses exactly the need and the aim. We 
proclaim we are fighting for civilisation. More than 
material prosperity and more even than scientific progress, 
civilisation is the building up of mind and spirit by the 
practice and enjoyment of the arts. Even under dictator- 
ships the importance of this side of life is recognised, 
and the way the popular arts are encouraged is one of the 
better aspects of Fascism and Nazism. In a democracy 
the need is no less, but the direct participation of the State 
might tend to introduce political and propagandist elements 
that are undesirable. In peace-time local choral and 
music societies, visiting orchestras, amateur dramatic 
societies, art exhibitions and so on satisfy the demand 
for edification—though often there is room for better 
leadership and opportunities. Under the stress of war 
much of this is inevitably disorganised, and with it 
goes much that is finest and most essential in the nation’s 
life. Another side of the same problem is raised by a letter 
sent out to all municipal and county authorities by the 
National Book Council over the signature of the Poet 
Laureate and other leaders of literature. ‘‘ Nothing could 
be more disastrous to us as a people,” they say, “‘ or lead 
more certainly to our downfall, than the impoverishment 
of our cultural and artistic life ’’—by the suppression of 
those activities of mind and spirit which yield no immediate 
tangible return. Local authorities are enjoined, in spite 
of all their difficulties, to maintain their grants to public 
libraries. ‘‘ Books are needed now more urgently than ever, 
partly to give mental refreshment, but mainly to provide 
the knowledge, understanding, and inspiration which are 
absolutely essential to the survival of democracy.” 
When the powers of darkness surround us it is more than 
ever a time to remember the old words of Wycliffe : 
“Keep we those things together that be of edification, 
that is, to build souls to heaven.” 
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COUNTRY NOTES 


AST week’s debate on the plight of pig and — 
keepers and the general scarcity of feeding-stuffs 
served at least to air a good many grievances, and 
provided explanations which were perhaps overdue. 

Mr. George Lambert can always be trusted to state the 
farmer’s case plainly and without exaggeration. He was not 
overstepping the mark when he described as crazy the policy 
of successive Governments in making a greatly increased 
number of cattle, pigs and poultry dependent on supplies of 
imported feeding-stuffs. Mr. Wilfred Roberts put the matter 
a little more concisely when he asserted that the present 
difficulty would never have arisen had the Government 
only paid heed to the many demands made last year for a 
stored reserve to tide farmers over the early part of the 
inevitable war. Mr. Morrison’s defence of his action in 
accumulating reserve stocks of wheat, alone among cereals, 
‘a little belated, was sound, and, as he if anyone should 
ow, it is no use crying over spilt milk. The improvement 
supplies since December which will make it possible 
rom now onwards to provide 66 per cent. of the normal 
amount of animal feeding-stuffs is satisfactory, and the 
plan for rationing merchants instead of farmers seems the 
only practical scheme. ‘There is no doubt that milk and 
meat supplies must be conserved, and this is the chief 
reason for the misfortunes which have overtaken the pig 
and poultry keepers. ‘The Minister for Food promised to 
keep farmers posted with the fullest possible information 
about supplies of imported feeding-stuffs. Unless that 
information is forthcoming it will be impossible for farmers 
to adapt themselves to the changing conditions of war. 


AIDING THE FARMER 
— Minister of Agriculture wisely confined himself 
to saying that the more criticism he heard the better 
he would be pleased. It only meant that the House and 
the country were solidly behind the policy of agricultural 
expansion which was that of the Government. And he 
can certainly point to the new Agriculture Bill as earnest 
of his intentions. Provision is made in the Bill for the 
extension of the date limiting the payments of £2 an acre 
for grassland ploughed out, and grants are to be paid in 
respect of land which could be improved by ploughing up 
and re-seeding to grass. Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, in 
the course of his speech, said that what was wanted in this 
country was a policy which would enable farmers to stand 
on their own feet financially, and as there were some of 
them who would not be able themselves to finance their 
expansion of cultivation, the Government thought it only 
proper to empower the county committees to give the 
necessary help. Under the new Bill, where a farmer is 
unable to undertake the extra production required of him, 
because he is short of cash and unable to obtain credit, 
the War Agricultural Committees are to be empowered 
to carry out the whole of the work on the farmer’s behalf 
and to recover the cost after the crops are grown and sold. 
Power is also given to the committees to retain possession 
for three years after the expiry of the Defence Act of land 
that may be taken possession of because of its inadequate 
cultivation, but it is essential that expansion should not be 
jeopardised by lack of labour whether through the calling- 
up of key men or delay in forming a land army for the 
16-20 boys. 


ERSATZ SPORT 

HERE is much talk of substitute or, in now fashionable 

language, “‘ ersatz” sporting events in the coming 
months. Obviously the Derby cannot be run at Epsom, 
but it may be at Newmarket, as in the last war. It is 
-qually clear that there can be no University Boat Race 
rom Putney to Mortlake, but there is to be a semi-official 
race over a much shorter course at Henley. This should 
arouse heroic memories in Oxford breasts, for it was at 
Henley a long time ago that the stewards would not allow 
a substitute and so Oxford rowed with seven men and 
sloriously defeated their Cambridge rivals. ‘The victory 
was productive of such enthusiasm that a crowd, led by a 
small, mild person in spectacles, threw a toll-gate into the 


river. ‘The fate of cricket is still in the melting-pot. It 
may be hoped that there will be some matches, particularly 
those against schools, and one-day county matches, in 
some parts of the country at least, would be good fun both 
for onlookers who want a change from work, and for players 
who are serving their country. The most fervid of sup- 
porters would presumably not suggest full-dress three-day 
matches in such serious times. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND 

HE announcement that the Civics Institute of Ireland 

has formed an advisory committee to make a collection 
of records of notable Irish buildings is a welcome sign 
that the revived interest in Georgian architecture is not 
confined to England. Among those who are to serve on 
the committee are Lord Rosse, Professor Butler (the Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at Dublin University), the Directors 
of the Irish National Gallery and National Library, and 
Mr. T. N. Sadleir, Deputy Ulster King of Arms. It was 
Mr. Sadleir who, with Dr. Mahaffy, took a large part in 
the publication of that admirable series of volumes on the 
eighteenth century architecture of Ireland sponsored by 
the Georgian Society (an anticipation of our Georgian 
Group) which were published before the last war. Inci- 
dentally, our Georgian Group is to be affiliated with the 
Civics Institute of Ireland. Although Ireland has interest- 
ing prehistoric and medieval survivals (notably its round 
watch-towers), its finest buildings are those which it 
received in Georgian times. Dublin is a Georgian city 
comparable with Bath or the New Town of Edinburgh, 
while the great country houses of the English aristocracy, 
a number of which were illustrated in Country LiFe not 
long ago, are hardly if at all inferior to their English counter- 
parts. In forming the proposed collection Professor Butler 
will have the help of architectural students to make measured 
drawings of unrecorded buildings, and so, it is hoped, a 
complete survey will gradually be compiled. 


SONNET. POLAND —1939 
We had been winter-bound these later years ; 
Starved in the frozen wasting of the soul, 
That faltered, losing hold in doubts and fears 
On that for which our brothers paid the toll, 
The Spirit’s life, in spending of their blood. 
‘* May not one treat,’ we said, ‘‘ with tyrannies, 
Forget the tombs and torments, check the flood 
Of rising hate and laugh at silly lies ? 
Is it for us officiously to tame 
The new-won power in its first excess ? 
Time will abate the frenzy and the pride.” 
Then, for our great resolving, then there came 
A voice, a flame, a holy manfulness, 
That shouted ‘“‘ Freedom!” and was glad and died. 
RICHARD ELWEs. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF BILLIARDS 

ILLIARDS may possibly not stand quite where it 

dic as a domestic or club game, but it——or, to be more 
precise, its near relation, snooker—is extremely popular as 
a show, and there will be much interest taken in the exhibi- 
tion of the antiquities of billiards at ‘Thurston’s which was 
opened last week by the Lord Mayor. ‘The game, moreover, 
has lost that slight taint of shadiness which attached to it 
in the days when the young men in “ Frank Fairlegh ”’ 
talked in an awe-stricken whisper of the ‘‘ board of green 
cloth.” ‘The visitors to the exhibition will realise why 
breaks are so infinitely larger to-day than in the storied 
past when they see the old cushions of flannel or cotton- 
waste to which the ball clung tenaciously, so that the 
‘‘ jenny ” into the middle pocket was the great and profitable 
shot. ‘They may also think the better of the late Mr. 
Mardon, the worshipped of Kentfield who was deposed by 
the elder Roberts, and understand his writing a book on 
the game on the strength of an unfinished break of some- 
thing over 30. Let us hope that there is some memorial of 
the most famous of billiard-sharps, Mr. William Weare, who 
robbed Mr. John Thurtell at Rexworthy’s Rooms and was 
in consequence the victim of one of the most famous of all 
murders in Gills Hill Lane. 
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By MAJOR C. S. JARVIS 


RESULT of the petrol rationing that the ordinary 

man failed to foresee was that the first part of the 

car likely to show its disapproval of the new order 

of things would be the battery. To keep a car battery 

in a healthy, lively state it was necessary to make at 
least one long run of 1co miles every month, but now that our 
total mileage for that period is in the neighbourhood of 150 miles 
only, and most of this is accounted for by short journeys with 
frequent stops for shopping, many of us in the country are suffering 
from run-down cells and self-starters that will not start. 

In all the local garages batteries are queued up in lines waiting 
to take their turn on the wires for a fresh dose of electricity, 
and the situation has been aggravated during the last few weeks 
by the bitter frosts, which have given the self-starters heavier 
work than they are capable of performing. It is quite possible 
on a cold morning to take more power out of the battery in two 
minutes than one can put into it again with 300 miles’ running 
at 40 m.p.h. A recharge costs round about 4s., and such is the 
congestion at the garages at the present time one must go on a 
waiting list for this service. A solution of this difficulty is to 
live at the top of a hill and start the car up every morning by 
coasting down in top gear, but few of us are so luckily situated. 
An alternative is to have one’s own charging plant, but as one has 
to have a high resistance to create the current for a car battery 
this installation will have a startling effect on the quarterly electric 
light bill. 


* * 
* 


rT aERE Was a man in Palestine—I will not say if he was an 

Arab or a Jew—who showed great business acumen over 
this question of the increased cost of electricity when it is used 
for battery charging. He opened a small establishment next door 
to an existing electrician, and his fee for charging both car and 
wireless batteries was half the normal rate. His business prospered 
exceedingly and all was well, until his rival next door, appalled 
by the size of his electricity account, caused some investigation 
to be made by expert mechanics, when it was found that a hole 
had been bored through the partition wall and the wires leading 
to the meter tapped. Of course, almost anyone can make a success 
of business if one can devise some scheme by which one’s com- 
petitor pays all the overhead expenses. 

a * * 

NOTHER concomitant of war that our manufacturers failed 
++ to foresee was that the black-out would create an enormous 
demand for electric torches and their batteries. One imagines 
that by this time everyone in Great Britain has an electric torch, 
but how many of them have the correct-sized batteries to fit 
them? A small but unhappy class, whose requirements have 
been completely overlooked in this scramble for batteries, is the 
unfortunate deaf who just manage to carry on with electric hearing 
aids. ‘There is such a demand for torch accessories for those 
who can see if there is light to see by that nobody worries about 
the provision of batteries for the deaf, who cannot manage without 
them. One hears frequently the argument as to whether it is 
worse to be blind or deaf, and on the whole I think the blinds 
have it. ‘There is another side to the question, however, and that is, 
a blind man obtains sympathy and consideration, whereas a deaf 
man almost invariably is regarded as being either hopelessly dull 
and stupid or hard of hearing out of laziness and inability to 
concentrate. : 

* * 
* 
( N the southern slopes of the downs where Wiltshire meets 

Somerset I came on one of those isolated farmhouses that 
date back to the eighteenth century, when some eight hundred 
acres comprised a holding and the labourers lived in the cottages 
on the farm, forming a small community of their own. Around 
the house were strongly built brick barns, cow-houses and cart- 
sheds, relics of a time when agriculture could support proper 
outhousing, and the yard was surrounded by a high cob wall 
protected by thatch. : 

‘The interesting part about this particular farm, however, 
was the chickens, for, scratching around the stacks and manure 
heaps and sunning themselves in the cart-sheds where they were 
sheltered from a bitter north wind, were a hundred or more of 
the old mixed breed that served our grandparents so well, but 
which have now been replaced by pure-bred stock with egg-laying 
records. Among them were speckled hens that suggested the 
Plymouth Rock, Black Minorcas with drooping combs, Brahmas 
with feathered legs, Houdans, and a few cream-coloured hens 
that gave no clue whatsoever to their origin. The various cocks, 
however, all approximated to one or other of the recognised game 
types, such as the Blue Dun, the White Pile with his chestnut 
hackle and saddle, and the Black-breasted Red. This happens 
invariably when chickens are bred for a considerable time from 
mixed and mongrel stock, and the males after a few generations 
always hark back to the old indigenous fowl of the world, the 
Game, which was presumably produced originally from the wild 
jungle fowl, Gallus Bankiva. ‘ 





HE birds were the same queer mixture that every farmer 
kept some forty years ago and which he himself affected 

to despise, relegating them, their care, and their resulting eggs 
to his women-folk, a recognised form of pin-money. The great 
majority of farmers to-day have come into line with everyone else, 
and therefore on most holdings one sees the popular modern 
strains such as the Light Sussex, the Rhode Island and Wyandotte, 
which have various recognised qualities such as considerable egg 
production, size and quality of flesh, disinclination to sit, and a 
desire to lay at the age of six months. In fact, our breeders have 
improved on every side of poultry production with a solitary 
exception, and that is the very important one of stamina and 
health. We have arrived at birds to-day that will do everything 
except continue to live. Forty or fifty years ago chicken epidemics 
were practically unknown except for occasional outbreaks of 
roup, about which no one worried very much and which died 
out naturally. Nowadays it is quite a common occurrence for 
a poultry-farmer to be knocked right out of business in twelve 
months by one of the many infectious diseases, and neither his 
land not his appliances have any market value because of infection, 


* * 
* 


To-DaY no one thinks of keeping a hen for more than three 

years ; usually at two years, if they have not died naturally, 
they are sold off as “ boilers,’ but in the days of our grand- 
mothers there were always in the flock well known characters, 
known by such names as Speckly or Susan, who were eight years 
old or more, who were supposed to lay an egg every day, and 
who could be relied upon to hatch out twelve chickens from 
thirteen eggs. ‘The modern hen has forgotten how to sit; they 
become broody often enough, but if given a clutch of eggs they 
have an attack of hysterics after a fortnight and go off the nest 
with a shriek like a cock pheasant flushed at the sound of a gun. 
Alternatively they sit so tight that every chick is crushed immedi- 
ately it is hatched, and the whole clutch look as if a steam-roller 
had passed over them. 


* * 
* 


T would be difficult to draw comparisons between the old 
mixed strain of half a century ago and modern breeds, because 
the former are to be found only on a few farms, and birds who 
roam around yards and outhouses are living under the ideal 
conditions ; great variety of food, unlimited range, and warm, 
sheltered nooks for all weathers. It would be interesting, however, 
to discover how the mongrel’s egg production compares with that 
of a bird from pedigree strain, and decide if increased stamina 
and immunity from disease would not compensate amply for a 
slight falling off in the egg return. Already people are beginning 
to wonder if pure breeding is everything considering the mor- 
tality, and we may shortly see advertisements extolling the virtues 
of sittings of eggs that are guaranteed to be pure mongrel and of 
no recognisable strain. 


* * 
* 


OME brewing is a matter to which one might give attention 

these dull days of winter, when, owing to the weather and 
other causes, there is little to do out of doors. All that is required 
is a copper, which most old outhouses contain, and here are the 
instructions for brewing nine gallons of beer. The ingredients 
required are: 14lb. of malted barley, ?lb. of dried hops, $lb. 
of yeast, 16 gallons of water. 

Heat the water to 165° Fahr. ; place in it the malt tied up in 
four or five muslin bags; keep the temperature of the water 
round about 150 and be careful not to boil. After two and a 
half hours remove the malt, squeezing the liquid out of the bags ; 
put in the hops, and boil for one and a half hours ; allow to cool 
off, strain into the cask and, when the temperature of the brew 
drops to 60 , mix a quart of it with the veast and pourin. Ferment- 
ation will start in from six to eight hours and will continue for 
from five to seven days. When fermentation ceases, bung up, 
putting in vent plug, and the beer is ready to drink in a fortnight’s 
time. If it is required to have the beer very clear and sparkling, 
this can be achieved by mixing 1 0z. of isinglass and 1 oz. of 
sulphuric acid in a pint of water and stirring it into the brew after 
fermentation. 

If one likes beer, and quite a number of people do, it is a 
fascinating task, as one can vary the strength of the ale by increas- 
ing the amount of malt, and, even if the result is not quite up to 
the standard of that made by the local brewery, it is considerably 
cheaper, while, whatever the quality, the amateur brewer will 
drink it himself from professional pride and persuade himself 
that it is excellent. 

There are, of course, some difficulties to overcome, and it is 
not always easy to obtain the malt, few shops’stock the dried hops, 
and the local breweries are usually not at all enthusiastic about 
selling a small jar of yéast to an amateur trade competitor, but 
this can sometimes be overcome by explaining that it is required 
for medicinal purposes. Then there is the question of the law 
of the land, the Excise people, and the police; and I am not 
certain what their attitude would be. 
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LAND RECLAMATION 


FOR FOOD GROWING 


By 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD ELTISLEY, K.B.E. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS SPECIALLY TAKEN AT 


CROXTON PARK, CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
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1—AT THE BEGINNING. SCRUBBY BUSHES TO 
GRUBBED 


T a time when one of the greatest and gravest of national 
considerations is the maintenance of our home food 
supply the regeneration of land which has been allowed 
to slip out of cultivation has become not only a question 
of considerable interest to the general public but one 

of national importance. 

When in May last the impending emergency of war became 
apparently inevitable, the Government endeavoured to stimulate 
agricultural activity by offering farmers a subsidy of £2 per acre 
for land reclaimed. They promised this grant to all who brought 
any land into arable use, provided it had been down for seven or 
more years to rough grass, or had tumbled down to bad pasture 
and become covered with almost worthless scrub and grasses of 
little or no real feeding value. 

This offer, although sadly inadequate in itself, was much 
appreciated by farmers and landowners as a gesture, urging them 
to do their utmost to bring derelict land back into active food 
production, which, owing to economic difficulties, they had been 
forced to abandon. The Minister of Agriculture now tells us that 


3 and 4.—_TWO VIEWS OF THE TILE 


It cuts a trench to a depth of 5ft. 6ins. 
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BE 2.—_STUBBORN ROOTS PULLED UP BY THE 


STEAM CULTIVATOR 


one million acres have been scheduled for ploughing, and that 
two million acres are wanted. 


RECLAMATION AND DRAINAGE 

Land in need of regeneration may take many different forms : 
such, for example, as poor heavy clay land which can generally 
be made to grow good crops of wheat if it is drained and summer 
fallowed. 

To reclaim such land any bushes must first be cut to the ground 
and burnt. Then the roots of large and stubborn bushes can 
be pulled up by heavy steam cultivators and burnt and destroyed 
even when firmly established. 

After this, drainage is required. ‘This is best accomplished 
by digging out any ditches and putting a few 4in. to 6in. tile drains 
through the low-lying sections of the land for use as main drains. 
In places where tiles are costly or unprocurable, bushes—the thicker 
and stronger the better—can be substituted in their place to fill 
in the channels made for the main drains. It is a cheap and effective 
wav of dealing with the problem, and will last for many years. 


- 








DRAINING MACHINE IN ACTION 
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5.—MOLE DRAINING MACHINE 
The 3in. “* mole’ can be seen below the man and 
about to enter the ground 


An American tile draining machine is on the market which 
does excellent work. It will cut a trench in which to lay main 
tile drains or bushes 11ins. to 14ins. wide and up to a depth of 
5ft. 6ins. (Figs. 3 and 4). The earth is dug out and laid at the side 
of the drain, and the only work required is backfilling the earth. 
The bottom of the trench can be graded perfectly by the machine 
as needed ; even artificial falls can be given, and flat land can thus 
be well drained. The machine will travel roft. a minute under 
good conditions, and is just what is needed for field drainage. 

Mole drains, by pulling 2}in. to 3in. bore holes through the 
soil, can then be quickly and cheaply made. They can be con- 
nected diagonally in herringbone fashion to the main. Tractor 
or steam power will do this heavy work well if the soil is strong. 

All these operations necessarily mount up in cost, but a 
magnificent job of drainage and reclamation can thus be accom- 
plished and, once completed, will last a lifetime. 

Then as to the soil itself. It must be made ready by active 


cultural preparations for the autumn sowing of the crop. If 


wheat is to be grown the land must be summer fallowed, ploughed 
deeply, preferably by steam tackle or powerful caterpillar tractor, 
and then later on cross ploughed, and once or twice cross cultivated. 
By this time weeds will have germinated and perished, and the 
soil will have broken down to a nice tilth ready for drilling. 

If the crop is to be wheat, it should be drilled in October 
at a high rate of three bushels of seed per acre, to counter the 
activities of grubs and slugs, and given 4cwt. of high-grade super- 
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6.—BREAKING UP THE SEED-BED 
\ track-laying (Allis-Chalmers) tractor with four-furrow 
plough attached 


phosphate per acre, to be followed by a dressing of 1}-2cwt. 
of sulphate of ammonia in the spring, when the seed-bed should 
also be well rolled. This should ensure a reward of at least 
1,0c0 2lb. loaves of bread per acre, a not inconsiderable contribu- 
tion to our national larder in times like these. 

An autumn crop is recommended because, should it for any 
reason fail, a spring crop of barley can then be drilled with every 
prospect of success. 

The whole cost of the first operations of fallowing, debushing 
and draining should not exceed £10 per acre, and the Government 
grant, together with the value of the crop when grown, and the 
satisfaction of knowing that a permanent and helpful addition has 
been made to our home supplies of food, should recompense 
the cultivator for his toil and risk. 


CHANGE OF CROPS GROWN 


A less elaborate and simpler form of regeneration of land, 
and one which has been practised with marked success by Dr. 
Sanders, the eminent agriculturist of the University School of 
Agriculture, Cambridge, can be profitably embarked upon in some 
cases. 

It is possible, if the question is merely a matter of a change 
in the cropping of land already in good heart and well farmed 
and drained, and which has, maybe, been cake fed by bullocks 
and other livestock for a few years. 

In such a case it is more a matter of ‘“ cashing in ”’ stored 





7.—DRILLING SEED WHEAT ON FRESHLY PLOUGHED GRASSLAND 


9ft. 6in. Smyth press drills with harrows attached 
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fertility than regeneration or reclamation of 
derelict land: more a question of a change in 
the methods of cultivation and the nature of the 
crop grown than of winning uncropped land back 
to cultivation. 

Nevertheless, it imposes a certain measure 
* disturbance and upset on the farmer. Once 

has worked out his plan of campaign and 
adopted a definite rotation, it is extremely disturbing 
to him to have it drastically and ruthlessly upset, 
often by those who do not understand or appreciate 
the vagaries of his particular land and his system 
of labour and the nature of the implements he 
uses. 

In such cases, where comparatively good grass 
is concerned, simple methods have been employed 
of successfully converting grass into arable land 
from which crops up to and over six quarters of 
wheat can be obtained per acre. Ploughing up 
can be done satisfactorily by any tractor fitted 
with non-skid wheels, but a track-laying form of 
machine is undoubtedly most effective for this 
purpose. 

In Fig. 6 is seen an Allis-Chalmers tractor, 
vhich has been found most useful for dealing with 
veavy land. It does good work in almost any 
veather. Being fitted with head lights (used in 
peace-time) and a cab for bad weather which is 
always dry and warm for the driver, the machine 
can be run on a two-shift, sixteen-hour day system 
of 6am. to 2 p.m. and 2p.m. to 10pm.,, - 
to the general advantage and satisfaction of all concerned. 

Two Allis-Chalmers tractors are seen in Fig. 7 drilling 
seed wheat with two oft. 6in. Smyth press drills, 19ft. sweep, 
on freshly ploughed grassland. A running board is provided 
for the man drilling, and harrows are so attached that when the 
end of the row is reached special latitude is given to them to 
swing round in such a way that, while covering all the seed sown, 
they do not obliterate previous wheel marks and make steerage 
difficult. 

Care and thought must be exercised to plough up old grassland. 
It is, indeed, almost an art in itself, for the furrows should be set 
wide so as to fit snugly into each other when turned over, and 
a skimmer to turn the top of rough grass into the furrow is some- 
times required. Fig. 8 shows grassland freshly ploughed and partly 
drilled at the behest of the War Agricultural Committee. The 
dark land at the top is in the same field and has been drilled with 
wheat immediately after ploughing. 

The grass before being ploughed was given a dressing of 
3cwt. of high-grade superphosphate, which is to be ‘followed in 
March or April with 2cwt. of sulphate of ammonia. The field 
will also be rolled and harrowed then. Attention is drawn to 
the furrows having been cross-drilled. This was done to obtain 
better drainage and an even and firmer seed-bed. 

If four quarters per acre is grown, although a _ higher 
figure yield is confidently hoped for, it will provide 52,000 
2lb. loaves. 

This is not a wild estimate of the actual yield for on the same 
farm from 473 acres of wheat in 1937-38 the yield was over five 
quarters per acre, and this included sections of undrained land 
and also land overrun by rabbits. 


A GOOD IDEA 


A small but important point, particularly in frosty weather, 
is the protection of the tractor. 
An improvised tractor shelter is very useful, and can be easily 
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8.—NEWLY PLOUGHED GRASSLAND 


The dark portion in the distance has been drilled 


made in open fields from bales of straw, preferably a coarse straw 
such as a bean straw. 

Whenever the tractor goes to an outlying job and cannot get 
back to its own frost-proof shed at night, it takes with it a large 
lorry made from an old ’bus chassis, which carries thirty bales 
of straw 2ft. by 1ft. 6ins. by 3ft. These bales are readily unloaded 
by the driver and placed to form a complete frost-proof wall round 
the tractor, twelve bales each side and three each end. These 
walls are roofed by the tractor’s own waterproof covers. 

After the tractor is in position the top rows of the side bales 
are tilted inwards and rest on the tractor, thus virtually forming 
a complete roof and giving a slight fall to the canvas which throws 
any rain from the top and sides of the tractor, thereby keeping 
it quite dry (Figs. 9 and 1o.) 

The ends of this hastily improvised garage are built up by 
three bales of straw. 

The actual number of bales required to house two Allis- 
Chalmers tractors back to back is twenty-four bales each side and 
three each end. This scheme provides perfect protection against 
frost and wet, the heat of the engines is largely retained and makes 
for an easy start in the morning, say any time within twenty-four 
hours of garaging the tractors. One of the primary advantages 
in the case of track tractors in an improvised garage of this kind 
is that the tracks do not freeze or have to be unthawed, which 
process frequently damages the tracks. Once the walls have been 
constructed there is nothing to do when laying up the tractor 
for the night except sealing the end with three bales of straw 
and putting the cover over the top. 

In conclusion, the hopes and aspirations of the farmer are 
shown on his notice-board. It must be largely a matter of specula- 
tion how far they will be realised, but the notice may perhaps help 
nevertheless pour encourager les autres and to show the world at 
large his fixed determination to do even in his remote and secluded 
spot all he can to further to the utmost the nation’s interests in 
its hour of need and trial. 





9 and 10.—A FROST-PROOF SHELTER FOR TWO TRACTORS 


Built from bales of bean straw in the field and covered with the tractor’s tarpaulins 
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UNDESIRABLE LEGISLATION. 
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OF MALAYA 


By THEODORE HUBBACK 
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WILD ELEPHANT IN MALAYA 


UST over twelve vears ago the suggestion was put forward 
that a national park should be created as a permanent 
sanctuary for wild life in the heart of the Malay Peninsula. 
A large game reserve of some 350,cco acres had been 
established in that neighbourhood in 1925, and it was 

proposed to add to this a sufficient area to bring it up to a little 
over a million acres. In 1930 the Colonial Office set up the Wild 
Life Commission of Malava, and this was one of the matters 
referred to it, its instruction being “‘ to report on the steps necessary 
to constitute a National Park or Wild Life Refuge in the vicinity 
of Gunong Tahan, including portions of the State of Pahang, 
and, if the Governments of those States shall signify their con- 
currence, of the States of Trengganu and Kelantan.’’ The Report 
of the Commission was issued in 1932 and contained their pro- 
posals for the establishment of such a park, and later on it was 
suggested that it should be designated as a Memorial Park on the 
occasion of King George V’s Jubilee. In May, 1936, the Colonial 
Secretary definitely stated in the House of Commons that the area 
had been formally declared to be permanently set aside for the 
preservation of wild life. 

This pronouncement by the Secretary of State seemed to 


imply that the George V National Park already existed. But 
even so late as the autumn of 1938 there was no legislation con- 
stituting the Park and no legal security for the area as a wild-life 
refuge. Since then the sultans of the three States of Pahang, 
Kelantan and Trengganu have dedicated the area known as the 
King George V National Park to the memory of a great King of 
England, and it should be recognised that the Park is now one 
unit to be administered by one authority. Nothing of the sort 
has been done or, so far as I know, even contemplated, although 
a centralised organisation is vital to the future success of the 
Park. Bills have been passed in Malaya by the State Councils 
of Kelantan and Pahang for the constitution and administration 
of State parks which are part of the King George V National 
Park. Although drafted somewhat on the lines of legislation for 
national parks in other parts of the world, these new Bills fall 
far short of the provisions necessary, and as instruments purporting 
to constitute a national park ‘‘in perpetuity for the propagation, 
protection and preservation of the indigenous fauna and flora of 
Malaya,’’ as stated in the Act, they are inadequate. 

The Malay Peninsula has been endowed with a very rich fauna, 
now rapidly disappearing owing to ineffective conservation. Among 





The river Tembeling forms the eastern boundary of the Gunong Tahan Game Reserve 
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the animals were elephant, two species of 
rhinoceros, tapir, a Malayan variety of 
the Indian gaur or bison, known in Malaya 
as the seladang, the finest species of wild 
cattle in the world, serow, sambhur deer, 
barking deer, tiger, leopard, clouded 
leopard, several varieties of jungle cats, 
the rare siamang gibbon, and a long list 
of beautiful and useful tropical birds. 
The rivers held many varieties of fish, 
both edible and sporting. Some of these 
wild creatures are near extermination. 
Some are in grave danger. Hence the 
crying need for the real conservation and 
protection that can only be obtained in a 
permanent sanctuary, properly developed 
and properly guarded for that object. 
The present position is this: the 
Governments of Pahang and Kelantan— 
Trengganu will I presume legislate on 
similar lines—have departed from the 
principles adopted elsewhere for the 
establishment of a national park, and, 
Ithough purporting to set aside an area 
perpetuity for a certain and definite 
ect, have in fact done nothing of the 
t. The whole project is prejudiced by 
aking provisions in the Enactment for 
rospecting and mining. Although one 
sub-section definitely prohibits mining 
within the Park area, it is immediately 
followed by four sub-sections making 
provisions for prospecting, mining, and 
all necessary facilities to enable such 
acts to be done or carried out. The logical 
conclusion to these provisions is that the 
disintegration of the Park as a place dedicated for the purposes of the 
propagation, protection and preservation of the indigenous fauna of 
Malaya comes within the bounds of possibility. The filthy state 
of some of the rivers in Ulu Pahang at the present time is a sufficient 
testimony to the menace to the sporting fish in the Park area. Even 
now many miles of the Tanum River, which has been a portion of 
the boundary of the Gunong 'Tahan Game Reserve since 1925 and 
is now a part of the western boundary of the State Park, is being 
fouled by mining operations, recently undertaken outside the 
Park. The effect of these operations on the waters within the game 
reserve has been ignored. 

Another most astonishing provision is that by which the 
officer in charge of the Park is given powers to allow certain 
aboriginal tribes the use of the Park if he thinks it advisable. 
A schedule is supplied giving the designations of six tribes, only 
one of which, the Pangan, exists anywhere near the Park. The 
Pangan are quite distinct from the other tribes in as much as they 
practise no cultivation, live a nomadic life, subsisting chiefly on 
tubers, roots and fruit, do little damage to wild life, and move 
about through the forest without causing undue disturbance. 
The other tribes, generally referred to as Sakai, are liable to be 
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a serious menace to all forms of the smaller wild life, are wasteful 
destructors of fish, and sometimes kill large wild life. They are 
the last persons any conservationist would invite into a national 
park area. Apart from this, inadequate arrangements have been 
made to confer on the officer in charge of the Park sufficient 
statutory powers to enable him to execute the functions of his 
office with the proper authority and prestige that are necessary. 
The provisions made to allow for free entry are wrong and 
will merely complicate the work, difficult enough under any 
circumstances, of guarding and saving the fauna of the 
Park. 

The object of the King George V National Park is to prevent 
the extermination of the fauna of Malaya, as clearly indicated 
in the Pahang and Kelantan legislation. But attractive phraseology 
will achieve nothing unless it is implemented by work based on 
practical knowledge and carried out with honesty of purpose. 
Unsuitable legislation—and much of the legislation referred to is 
unsuitable—is liable to make achievement of the main object 
almost impossible. Much of the available expert evidence has 
been ignored, and, largely due to that fact, the menace of failure 
assumes formidable proportions. 
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REMOTE RUTHENIA 


A TOUR IN HUNGARY’S NEW CARPATHIAN PROVINCE 


AR, and the dismemberment of 
Czecho-Slovakia and _ Poland, 
have brought some of the ob- 
scurest corners of Europe into 
the limelight. Not that its beam 
is concentrated as yet on Ruthenia; but its 
position, where Hungary, Galicia, and the 
Rumanian Bukowina meet, sets those remote 
and primitive uplands as it were on the edge 
of the war. Some sudden turn of events, 
and Ruthenia may be on everybody’s lips. 
Needless to say, I hope that will not occur, 
for I am a Hungarian, and since last March 
Ruthenia has been brought back under 
Hungarian rule after twenty years. 

Yet even in Budapest I found it practically 
impossible to obtain first-hand information 
about what is going on in this tail-end of 
the Carpathians, and what the people are 
really like. So, before winter fell on the 
mountains, I decided to go and see for 
myself. My way led me through Mez6éké- 
vesd, the village where those too well known 
embroideries are made that were exported as 
Hungarian peasant art. For those who know 
the real peasant art of this country, they 
have never meant very much except that it 
was good to know how large a trade it had 
produced during a few years. The names 
of hundreds of English and Americans can 
be seen in visitor-books there, but I doubt if many of them have 
even a faint idea how those people live. 

I trampled in greasy, sticky mud to look into a genuine 
peasant house. To my great surprise, the brave old woman was 
drawing. As she told me she is too old for any other job, and she 
loves designing. An old man, selling maize, explained the poverty 
of the villages by the primitiveness of their agriculture. Their 
chief source of income is to hire themselves out as labourers 
in early spring, to go farther afield, where they can earn 
the equivalent of 16s. to 18s. a day. ‘Those who stay at home 
work their own small fields, growing many vegetables. When 
there is no work to be done in the fields, we find them making 
embroideries mostly for sale and export—there are some peasant 
exporters—though they work also for themselves. Naturally, 
they do not wear those very expensive dresses on weekdays. A 
fine holiday dress for a man, for example, costs over 10 guineas. 

The few acres of land they possess are spread around the 
village in small plots as in medieval England. The same man 
has, say, four acres on the south end and another three to the 
north. ‘The distance between the two places is sometimes more 
than ten miles. When authorities advised them to find a way 
to simplify their work they protested, saying that it is better to 
keep things as they are because if a rainstorm or gale comes and 
destroys the crops on one plot, the other may escape. It is difficult 
to get them to adopt a new idea. It took many years before they 
started fruit-growing. But when somebody made a start, the 
rest saw his success and slowly followed the example. And when 
they agree to do something, they do it thoroughly and very well 
indeed. In that respect they are not unlike English countrymen. 

I made a tour on market day and saw many Poles. They 
explained that they were the fire brigade from Prsemysl. 

From Mezékévesd I continued my way to the Carpathians. 
In Csap (pronounced ‘‘ Choap”’) I saw the first large village 
that had come back. The small properties, between one and 
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five acres, produce some tobacco, but mostly grain. It is a pure 
Hungarian village, except for a few Ruthenian families that were 
sent there during the Czecho-Slovak régime. 'They are poor, and 
there is plenty to do from the hygienic point of view. The 
Theiss (Tisza) flows quite near to the village, and clouds of mos- 
quitoes make it malarious. A colony of 500 gipsy families are 
liable to introduce epidemics of typhoid. On the banks of the 
Tisza I saw timber rafts coming down from Upper Ruthenia, 
each with three or four men whose only protection against cold 
and rain was a sort of roof under which they can have a short 
rest at night and cook. 

There is excellent reed growing on the river bank, but I 
was told that there was not a single basket-maker in the village. 
The only craftsmen there are the boot-makers, the coffin-maker, 
the carpenters and smiths. ‘They don’t make anything of interest— 
except children, of whom eight to ten is a normal family ! 

Nagyberezna (pronounced ‘‘ Noadhybeareznoa’’) was my 
first headquarters in Upper Ruthenia. Arriving, I made enquiries 
for an hotel or inn and was directed to a sort of pub. At first 
glance I realised that I had arrived at a place where the poverty 
surpasses all imagination. After a night that I should like to 
forget but cannot, I started off early in the morning. The weather 
was cold, the mud unconquerable, and the scenery the most mar- 
vellous I ever saw. It is a paradise for winter sports and a hell 
for travellers in the rainy autumn. The countryside looks like 
a mixture of South-west Wales and Switzerland. There are 


beautiful forests rich in game of all sorts, and on the top of majestic 
For a few seconds I was 


mountains white clouds were floating. 
lucky enough to 

see the snow- 

covered top of the 

Mount Havas, 

which is about 

7,000ft. high. 
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BRINGING DOWN THE WOOD 


The River Ung (‘ Oong’’) flows through the village, and 
women were washing their clothes on the banks. Long-bearded 
Orthodox Jews in their black khaftans were plentiful, swarming 
with children and lice, in which they differ little from the natives. 

Here and upwards the peasants have very little land to 
cultivate. They are distressingly poor. Bread, in the mountains, 
can be seen very seldom. They have a sort of oat bread, made 
of a flour a la paysanne, containing everything, even small pieces 
of stone. Otherwise it is very tasty. "They live mostly on boiled 
potatoes. 

Their animals are thin and very small. Cows give no more 
than three to five pints of milk a day, and they mostly sell it to 
make some money. There are a few sheep and goats. The 
greater part of the population are wood-cutters, and their income 
is seldom more than ts. 6d. or 2s. a day. True, they are lazy 
and have no initiative. ‘They are kind and friendly, but—I think 
as a legacy of the past twenty years—they are afraid of civilised 
people. I had to argue a good twenty minutes before I could 
step into a house there. We were, of course, very near to the 
frontier, and it was the last point where I was allowed to photo- 
graph. Farther out, it may happen that the Russian guards 
notice the photographer and they open fire on him. 

Peasants here wear a sort of overcoat that they calla ‘‘ sirak.”’ 
It is made of a home-woven cloth, and they cut and sew it for 
themselves. It is so loosely woven that one can see through it. 
Then they put it on large beams set in the river and beat it until 
it becomes thick and dense. ‘Though these coats are short, they 
give very good protection against cold. Here they also execute 
fine stitchings and embroidery on shirts, towels and_ blouses. 
It is rich in colours, and the pattern is nearly always geometrical. 
Their shoes are made of goatskin, the hairy side kept inside, 
and they fix them on their feet with long leather strips. 

Winters are very cold there. In December or January 
wolves often come in from the snowy heights, and the losses in 
cattle and sheep amount to five or six per cent. 

The forest belongs partly to the Hungarian State, partly to 
a company that works with English, Swiss and French capital. 
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It was the property of a nobleman with the 
secretive name of Count Sch. Now the 
Count has only his castle and some woods for 
shooting and hunting, the rest having been 
seized by the late régime. The company’s 
saw-mills and other timber-works keep over 
8,000 men busy, so that with the chemicals 
factory, the town of Szolyva is of quite 
respectable size, with fine streets and shops. 
I went there by ’bus, and met another one 
with a charcoal generator. I was told that 
about half the lorries are run with charcoal. 
They use about roolb. for sixty miles, which 
costs no more than gs. 

Another day I went to Voloc, where 
about twenty thousand Poles came in not 
very long ago. People were still talking about 
the never-ending stream of refugees of all 
classes. They told heartbreaking stories, but 
I think the most characteristic one I heard is 
that of the woman who came in from ‘“‘ some- 
where,” via Lavochne. She was about thirty, 
very distinguished, dressed in a marvellous 
evening frock. In her two beautiful hands 
she had a paraffin lamp, a copper candlestick, 
and a chess-board. That was all. When 
somebody asked her what this was for in 
these days, she answered: “I love playing chess.”” Then slowly 
she began to realise that she had left all her jewels on her table 
at home, worth about £2,000.. 

In typical small villages of the Carpathians the peasant houses 
are worse than stables in southern Hungary. They are all made 
of timber, not even painted. As some protection against cold, 
bundles of straw are hung on the front looking to the north. 
They are horribly dirty, and the whole family live in one room, 
where they cook and sleep, the other one being the home of the 
cow, sheep or goat. Their food is potatoes all the year round, 
and their drink was methylated spirit. Since the Hungarian 
régime they do not get a chance to obtain that horrible stuff. 
They have no land except the “‘ garden ” where the potatoes grow 
when not washed down together with the soil by the rainstorms. 
Wolves are a menace, and even bears come in, but they do no harm. 
Only last summer a bear came down with the cattle, and, as 
nobody attacked him, he simply walked through the village, from 
one forest to the other. 

The Ruthenians are peaceful people, but are not easy to 
handle. The Hungarian Government, immediately on taking 
over, set about the distribution of food. In this district alone 
ten wagon-loads of foodstuffs were brought for six villages. 
Children and young mothers receive extra milk and sugar, school- 
children are given fruit, etc. But now they say that their portions 
are too small! There are families that have never seen grapes 
in their lives, and now they have them for nothing on their tables. 
Yet when they were advised to plant some vines they simply 
refused, on the grounds that they preferred to have them “ ready- 
made ”’ than to do the hard work to grow them. Pauperisation 
over a long period has produced this result. They have grown 
accustomed to living on about 1s. 3d. a day, and it will take long 
before they will realise that they will have to work if they want 
to live. I cannot deny that I was glad to get back to Hungary, where 
the prosperous and happy villages I passed through were a welcome 
contrast. Hungary has gained a province, but there is an up-hill 
task before the Government to make human beings out of its 
inhabitants. Z. POHARNOK. 
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FROM VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS 


MALVERN AT BLENHEIM 


NOTHER turn of the Governmental wheels, whose 
mysterious and incalculable movements sent the 
schools flying in all directions last September, might 
conceivably, had Puck been given complete control, 

h-ve resulted in Marlborough going to Blenheim. Such a 
perfect adjustment—of names, at any rate—would have shown 
at least an inverted sense of logic and even humour on the part 
of Destiny at a time when her activities seemed inspired by 
sheer malice. But Blenheim was reserved for Malvern, as 
though the machine had stopped working at the name next above 
on the public school roll call. So while Marlborough stayed 
in Wiltshire to welcome the City of London School, while 
Westminster fell into the arms of Lancing and Cheltenham into 
those of Shrewsbury, Malvern found themselves occupying a 
ducal palace. 

Zero hour for the public schools fell on September 7th, 
when the Government’s decree went forth sentencing to exile 
all those whose buildings were to be requisitioned. Except for 
the few “in the know,” this was the first news of the coming 
upheaval. Actually, as far back as December, 1938, the Head 


Master had received warning of the Government’s intentions 
in the event of war, and so was able to make emergency plans 
in advance, though, in view of the secrecy demanded, they could 
oaly be of a general character. After every effort had been made, 
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BETWEEN CLASSES. IN THE GREAT 


COURT, SHOWING 


and failed, to get the decision revoked, the problem of finding 
alternative accommodation had to be faced. Then came the 
generous offer of the Duke of Marlborough to place Blenheim 
Palace at the disposal of the College when and if it were needed. 
The offer was immediately accepted, and so, by the time when 
the School broke up for the summer holidays, with the sky of 
Europe threatening, though not yet black with war clouds, it 
had been possible to make some preparations and to draw up 
a skeleton scheme, ready to be brought out of the cupboard 
if necessary. 

The schools that, a few weeks later, found themselves 
struggling to play Box and Cox must have felt not a little envious 
of Malvern’s good luck. O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint ! 
And, though in the wildest moments of the upheaval the kindness 
of fate was not always easy to recognise, Malvern admit their 
good fortune in having been able to preserve their independence 
and house themselves under one capacious roof in surrroundings 
so lovely as those of Blenheim. With the examples of Stowe, 
Canford and Bryanston to point to, the conversion of a great 
country house into a school created no new precedent ; in fact, 
at first sight it might have seemed a comparatively simple opera- 
tion, particularly in a mansion so gigantic. Given more time, 
the process would not have been difficult, but it had to be 
effected in a few short weeks, and many unforeseen contingencies 
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“WE PLAY FOOTBALL ON CULTURED LAWNS” 
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A CLASSROOM WITH TAPESTRIED BACKGROUND 


THE OLD LAUNDRY HAS BEEN TURNED INTO A LABORATORY 








SPADEWORK IN THE BIG KITCHEN GARDEN 
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arose, all of which had to be provided for 
simultaneously. The accommodation of 
400 boys and a hundred staff of various 
degrees and duties taxed even Blenheim’s 
capacity and certainly had not been visualised 
by Blenheim’s architect. Yet Vanbrugh’s 
ghost must have chuckled with delight in 
having his belief at last confirmed that 
Blenheim is not an inch too big. 

The story of the first four weeks is of 
the staff, hurriedly recalled, feverishly work- 
ing at both ends over the tremendous busi- 
ness of removal. On September 14th the 
first vans arrived and proceeded to dump 
their cargoes on the terrace. But the 
problem was complicated by the necessity of 
protecting those treasures in the state rooms 
that could not be moved for storage. As it 
was not found possible at such short notice 
to take down the pictures and the magnificent 
tapestries, the Duke decided that they should 
remain on the walls, and measures had to 
be taken against the risk of damage. Battens 
and screens of “ Essex” board had to be 
fixed round the walls, the damask curtains 
protected with canvas covers, the great 
mahogany doors padded with felt, and the 
floors covered with 1,400 square yards of 


PRUNING ESPALIERS 


linoleum and 1,000 square yards of matting. 
All this preliminary work had to be done first, 
before the School’s possessions could be 
installed. Meanwhile, great loads piled up 
on the terrace—fortunately, the weather was 
fine—while perishable objects, such as books 
and bedding, were heaped in the great hall. 
Then, when the rooms were ready to receive 
the furniture, the sorting-out process began : 
desks, beds, books, crockery, pianos, tables, 
and great piles of unclassified and miscellane- 
ous objects had to be taken to their destina- 
tions. 

Apart from the move itself, there were 
a host of problems to be tackled. The 
kitchens could not cater for the numbers of 
the School ; moreover, petrol gas was used 
for the ranges and would be unobtainable, 
so that a new gas main from Woodstock had 
to be laid. A gang of masters heroically 
set to work with picks and spades to dig a 
trench, half a mile long, in the Blenheim 
limestone, and were not sorry when a 
pneumatic drill arrived to take over. Besides 
extra cooking apparatus, new boilers had to 
be installed, and the ablutions of 400 boys 
provided for. This problem was solved by 
fitting up a shower room in one of the 
internal courtyards. In another courtyard 
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a changing-room was built of timber 
and “ Essex” board, and fitted with 
seats, shelves and clothes racks for the 
cames clothes of the whole School. 
The black-out also made its claims, no 
small ones in a building of the size of 
Blenheim. Fortunately, all the state 
rooms were fitted with eighteenth- 
century shutters, but the great hall and 
the long library both had to be dealt 
with, besides a multitude of lesser 
lights. It took a small army of matrons 
and needlewomen to make Blenheim 
properly opaque by the opening of the 
term. Add to all this the detailed 
arrangements for the new life of the 
School, the adaptation of rooms to their 
new purposes, and innumerable minor 
1roblems—even the planting of goal- 
osts on the football pitches meant 
urs of work with crowbars and pick- 
s, so solid is the rock on which 
iheim is built : consider all this and 
ch more, and some idea can be gained 
the magnitude of the achievement 
‘ich made it possible for the School 
re-assemble on October gth, within 
ve weeks of the start of operations. 
Blenheim’s history is built on 
attles. Even the erection of the great 
‘ile was a long-drawn battle between Duchess Sarah and her 
architect. The formation of park and lake and the building 
f the great bridge that spans it are all triumphs of man in a 
truggle fought with Nature. “ Capability ” Brown’s beautiful 
andscape of woods and water was only achieved by a campaign, 
waged by gardeners, woodcutters and workmen, which involved 
the destruction of a great part of Vanbrugh’s earlier regimenta- 
tion in formal lines and avenues of Nature’s wildness. The 
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A STATE ROOM AS A DORMITORY 


superb whole, one of our nation’s greatest achievements in the 
realm of architecture and landscape, is a triumph in the arts of 
peace comparable to the victory that gives its name to the place 
in the arts of war. It was therefore in the Blenheim tradition 
that the latest episode in its history should have war as its back- 
ground and determining cause, and surely the way in which this 
lightning campaign was conducted, undertaken by volunteer 
forces and fought against time, will ensure for it its own 
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THE SAME STATE ROOM IN NORMAL TIMES 
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THE LIBRARY AS A DORMITORY 


particular little p!ace in the Blenheim annals. 
So far nothing has been said about the 
arrangements of the School, its lay-out, to use 
a term consorting with Vanbrughian concep- 
tions. A reader, remembering Pope’s lines on 
“'The Duke of Marlborough’s House at 
Woodstock,” may already be impatiently 
quoting : 
Thanks, Sir, I cried, tis very fine, 
But where d’ye sleep, or where d’ye dine? 
To the second question the answer is in the 
great hall. For the whole School to feed 
together is a new departure, because at Malvern 
meals are taken in the different houses. ‘The 
great hall has been adapted to a dining hall 
without much difficulty, though, as the illus- 
tration shows, elbow room is limited. ‘The 
problem of sleeping would have been easy 
but for the fact that the main bedroom floor 
had to be almost entirely reserved for class- 
rooms and living-rooms until huts could be 
built instead. So the state rooms and the 
180ft. long library, which runs the full length 
of the west front, were made into dormitories, 
with beds arranged alternately head to foot. 
In the state rooms the boys have de Vost’s 
magnificent series of tapestries celebrating 
Marlborough’s victories to illustrate their 
studies of English history under Queen Anne. 
The extreme congestion of the first three weeks 
was relieved by the erection of two dormitory 
huts on the west side of the Palace. Later 
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on last term ten more _ huts were 
erected to provide twenty classrooms, 
and to these have been added another 
seven, including one for a library. The 
old laundry in the north-east office block 
has been fitted up partly as a laboratory 
and partly as a drying-room, while the 
old riding-school has been transformed 
into an assembly hall to serve for 
concerts and entertainments and as 
a gymnasium as well. For a chapel 
the School has been using Woodstock 
Church. 

Malvern’s life at Blenheim has in- 
evitably departed in many respects from 
the normal. A writer in the December 
number of The Malvernian collects 








THE GREAT HALL BEFORE 
SEPTEMBER 7th 


few “Impressions”: of “the first 
glimpse of the beech-girt lake, grey-blue 
in the early sunlight, its waveless surface 
gently veined by the fussy paddling of 
myriad coots”’; of “ those quiet half- 
hours construing Sophocles astride a 
leaden sphinx amid the sunlit plashings 
and green formality of the lower terrace ”’; 
or “ of using those powers of imagination 
credited nowadays to the military, to 
pretend, for O.T.C. purposes, that the 
lake is the Upper Rhine and the Palace 
a pill-box.” He goes on: “ We sleep 
in dormitories ; we wash in relays ; we 
feed as a unit in Great Hall; we play 
football on cultured lawns, or, if we 
are not so skilful or alternatively not so 
fortunate, on wide open spaces that are 
disastrously, on occasion, the haunt of 
a healthy herd of cattle.” If the war 
will not be won on the fields of Blenheim, 
they are certainly playing their part in 
the great business of training the nation, 
under the shadow of the palace that 
commemorates the greatest military 
genius our country has produced, 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


THE PLACE OF POLAND IN EUROPE, BY A. L. ROWSE 


HERE was a distinct need for a convenient short history 
of Poland in English: most of us are aware that our 
knowledge of its past was, to say the least, defective. 
A History OF PoLAND (Nelson, ros. 6d.), by George 
Slocombe, goes a long way to meet the need: it is a 
fair summary of Poland’s chequered history, distinctly good on 
the political and social side. The réle of Poland in European 
history has been very much determined by its geographical situa- 
tion: a somewhat indeterminate area, sometimes expanding, 
sometimes contracting, between the Germans and the Russians. 
It is symbolic that Polish recorded history begins with a war with 
the Germans. And that precarious balance between what was 
to the east of them and what to the west, has been a characteristic 
theme all through. Nevertheless, what has remained permanent, 
and indestructible, all through these changes and chances is 
that they are the people of the great basin of the Vistula. It is 
their river, and the life of their State depends upon its course. 

The early history of the Poles is obscure enough, and like 
all early history, our own included, consists mainly of battles 
»f kites and crows. But they have their distinguished figures : 
the early princes Mieszko and Boleslaw, who played something 
like the part of Alfred in our history, and who introduced Christian- 
ity into the country in 967. Since that time a fundamental 
characteristic of Poland’s history has been as an outpost of Latin 
civilisation, with something of a crusading spirit, in eastern 
Europe. That has given its distinction to Poland ; it has had its 
disadvantages too. It deepened the scissions between eastern 
and western Slavs, and later between the Poles and the Czechs. 
In the latter case the turning-point came when the first Jagellon 
king refused the crown of Bohemia and so shattered the hopes of 
a large western Slav State, comprising Poles, Czechs and Slovaks, 
holding its own between Germany and Russia. Perhaps that 
verdict of medieval history may be reversed in our own time : 
who knows ? 

What is curious and distinctive about Polish history is that 
at the time, the Renaissance period, when practically all European 
Powers were strengthening their unity and cohesion under the 
institution of monarchy, the Polish nobility and gentry were 
gaining privileges which had the effect of completely subverting 
the effectiveness of the State. "The nobles made a fine show, but 
the country fell to pieces. Disunity had all along been its bane ; 
it was now erected into a principle of state by the celebrated and 
idiotic institution of the liberum veto. 'To this there was added 
the distraction of an elective, instead of an hereditary, monarchy. 
It was impossible to govern the country on these terms. Reform 
came too late ; partition was on the way, and Polish history entered 
its tragic modern phase. 

For all that, Poland has had its great figures : Casimir the 
Great, contemporary of our Edward III, Sigismund Augustus, 
who lies in his splendid Renaissance tomb in Cracow Cathedral ; 
Stephen Batory and Jan Zamoyski; the great John Sobieski, 
the deliverer of Vienna; Kosciuszko, Pilsudski. It is on the 
cultural side that this book is weak. Mr. Slocombe does not 
even mention Chopin: all the more regrettable since Chopin 
was so imbued with Polish national feeling. There is nothing 
about Polish architecture, though there are some photographs 
of the best period at Cracow, that lovely Late Renaissance city. 
We could do with more, too, about Warsaw. There is nothing 
about fine collections, such as the famous Czartoryski collection 
of Greek vases. And was not Copernicus a Pole ? 


THE PREMIER 


It is well that we should know what manner of man is our Leader 
in these perilous times ; and the earlier chapters of NEVILLE CHAMBER- 
LAIN. MAN OF Peace (Robert Hale, 15s.) combine to present a readable, 
if somewhat superficial, biography of the Prime Minister in the years 
before it fell to him to control the nation’s destinies. Mr. Chamberlain 
has never needed nor sought publicity ; and, as he has every right to 
do, has kept his private life very much to himself. As a consequence 
his present biographer, Mr. Derek Walker-Smith, is—and future 
biographers probably will be—handicapped by lack of information which 
is not already generally available. Still, a concise record of the Prime 
Minister’s early history and public career was badly needed, and Mr. 
Walker-Smith has provided it. He regards his hero as “ the plain 
man in politics.” The world sees in him, we are told, not a representa- 
tive of the leisured literary tradition of British statesmanship, but a 
representative type different, but equally British, which it has long known 
in industry : a type absolutely fair in its dealings, but firm in upholding 
its rights ; reserved yet confident ; unexcitable and pacific, but, with 
mind once made up, resolute to the end. The second half of the book 
leals with Mr. Chamberlain’s statesmanship during the last momentous 

ears of so-called peace, with his policy of ‘“‘ appeasement,” and with 
ts gradual defeat. The story is well told and, on the whole, is fair both 
o Mr. Chamberlain, his adversaries and his colleagues. To Mr. 
Valker-Smith he is the Fabius Maximus of these latter days, the one 
nan who cunctando nobis restituit rem. 'This thesis, that Mr. Chamber- 
iin has throughout his career as Prime Minister adopted a deliberately 
ilculated policy of delay in foreign affairs is not entirely in accord 
vith the accompanying picture of him as a man passionately devoted 
o the cause of peace for its own sake. It also compels Mr. Walker- 
smith to adopt a view of the state of our defences a few years ago which, 
ortunately for us, hardly accords with fact. The need for, and the 
uccess of, the drastic reorganisation and expansion which took place 
nder the pre-war Chamberlain régime nobody will dispute. But it is 


not necessary to suppose that until that time arrived we were powerless 
and defenceless in the face of the contingencies of the day. To argue 
thus is to rate at something less than zero the intelligence and energy 
of those statesmen who, for the most part, still form our Cabinet to-day. 


A GUIDE TO HORSEMANSHIP 

While it may be true for Colonel Sir John Lees to describe his 
book—HorsEMASTERSHIP FOR BEGINNERS (The Dorset Press, Dorchester, 
and Simpkin, Marshall, 3s. 6d.)—-as a Guide to Pony Club Tests, it 
is, in fact, a good comprehensive course of instruction which might 
well be read by many horsemasters. Its publication at such a time as 
this is particularly opportune, when so many horse-owners are forced 
by circumstances to become owner-grooms. 

In compiling HorSEMASTERSHIP FOR BEGINNERS Sir John Lees 
has relied upon the ‘‘ Manual of Equitation and Horsemastership ”’ and 
the reliable ‘Animal Management.” With such a framework we find, 
as might be expected, instruction on traditional lines rather than any- 
thing controversial. The limited space available in this book is weil 
divided between Hunting and Stable Management, and the author has 
written much which is helpful in regard to feeding and the care of 
saddlery, and there is a good chapter on minor ailments. 

We wonder whether “ the perfect jump ”’ as illustrated is, in fact, 
quite a perfect jump, and we cannot agree that a sheet of corrugated 
iron makes a very good substitute for a ditch. Horses will at times 
slide into their jumps, and the noise of iron shoes on corrugated iron 
is indeed terrifying to a horse and calculated to put him off jumping 
for many a long day, and the four sharp edges can be very sharp when a 
horse gets involved in an affair of that sort. The line drawings are 
particularly clear in this excellent and practical book. z. S. 8: 


ELEPHANTS IN INDO-CHINA 

A young man, tired of being a chartered accountant in Shanghai, 
seeing little future in a China under Japanese invasion, resigned, and 
prepared to go sailing to the South Seas. Appendicitis intervened, 
and during convalescence he met Frederico, in the Brazilian Legation, 
who wanted to shoot elephants in Indo-China. Max Relton had 
become interested in Yunnantu, now assuming new importance through 
the retreat of the Chinese armies; he also wanted to write a book. 
The result was A MAN IN THE East (Michael Joseph, 1os.6d.),an uncon- 
ventional commentary on Eastern travel, the Sino-Japanese War, and 
shooting elephants in the jungles of Annam. The travel takes us 
lightly, as a travel book should, from Shanghai, via Swatow, and Hong 
Kong, to Haiphong, with some amusingly described fellow-passengers ; 
thence by rail to Loakay on the Chinese border, and on to Yunnantu. 
Here we pause for some shrewd and fair comments on the tangled 
situation in China, and an account of an heroic trek of a whole university 
from Peking to Yunnantu. After that the author joined Frederico 
and the latter’s fiancée, Margot, on a shooting trip. This part is really 
entertaining, and the climax of the meeting at long last with the much- 
desired elephants is too good a story to reveal here. The whole book 
is a lively and inconsequential record, informative enough in parenthesis 
as it were, especially about comparatively little-known French Indo- 
China, but primarily the author aims at entertainment, and I am bound 
to say he succeeds. C..2.G. &. 


“ ELIZABETH ” AGAIN 

A new novel by “ Elizabeth,” whom we have loved ever since 
we met her in a German garden, is an event, and Mr. SKEFFINGTON 
(Heinemann, 9s.), though its subject is the intrinsically unattractive 
one of a woman growing old and suddenly aware that she has lost her 
beauty with all it brought into her life, is a very interesting pro- 
duction. Fanny, the heroine, meeting one after another the men who 
in the past had been the victims of her charms and finding that she can 
charm no longer, might have been a tragic figure, but ‘* Elizabeth ”’ 
has made her both funny and endearing. The reader watching her 
difficult progress loves her and longs to know that she will find a happy 
way out of the prison-house that threatens to close down on her. 
‘* Elizabeth”? is to be trusted to let no darling creation of her brain 
perish miserably, and Fanny is saved, for she finds someone on whom 
to spend her sweetness and someone to whom she will be bezutiful 
whatever the years may do to her. A very enjoyable light novel 
at least, light till its last chapter—with a great deal of sense and sympathy 
behind its lightness. 


CHILDHOOD IN GERMANY 

Beauty, tragedy, pity and an anguished passion of sincerity 
are in THE WALL (Secker and Warburg, 8s. 6d.), a first novel by 
Anna Reiner, an author born in Vienna. Here is the best voice of 
Germany raised above the worst; here is the Nazi horror expressed 
not only in terms of human suffering but, most poignantly, in the 
sufferings of children. Five of these, some German, some German- 
Jewish, make a playground of a wall above a river; they and their 
relatives and teachers are the human material of the book, while 
Germany just before Hitler and on into the early days of his power, is 
their home, their terror, their crucifixion. No more moving book 
about Nazi Germany, the monster gobbling its own young, has appeared ; 
the figure of Manja, the girl child, is alive, radiant, unforgettable. ‘To 
read THE WALL is to know, without one direct word written, why 
England is at war, and why democracy must fight until it wins. The 
book is well translated by Mr. Philip Owens. V. BF. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST 

BeGin Here, by Dorothy Sayers (Gollancz, 6s.); ARCHBISHOP 
Laup, by H. R. Trevor-Roper (Macmillan, 21s.); Ler Me Tet 
You, by A. C. R. Carter (Hutchinson, 16s.); PEACH PaTH, by Kuo 
Chiu Chiu (Methuen, 8s.);  T1GHT Corners, by Sir Alan Cobham 
and Others (George Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.). Fiction : THE SWAN 
oF Usk, by Helen Ashton (Collins, 9s.); THE Day Brrore, by H. M. 
Tomlinson (Heinemann, 9s.); GOLDEN ORIOLE, by Peter Traill 
(Methuen, 8s. 3d.) ; SUMMER’s LEASE, by E. Arnot Robertson (Cape, 
gs. 6d.). 
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OLD TOLL-HOUSES IN SOMERSET & DEVON 
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1.—ON THE EXETER-PLYMOUTH ROAD. DEVON 





EW things bring the old coaching days so vividly to our 

minds as the sight of old toll-houses still standing on so 

many of our main roads. Some of these are little changed 

since the days when they housed the toll-gate keepers, 

whose duty it was to extract payment from all users of 
the road, whether afoot or ahorse, in coach, carriage, curricle 
or Cart. 

Most of these toll-houses came into existence about the year 
1785, when Mr. John Palmer was made Controller-General of 
the Post Office and, enlisting 
the services of a brilliant young 
engineer called MacAdam 
made such improvement in the 
roads that coaches were en- 
abled to run with greater speed 
and safety than ever before. 
In order to pay for all this, 
Palmer instituted a system of 
toll-gates on all turnpike (or 
main) roads, at which the toll 
levied varied from ts. for a 
coach to 1d. for a foot-passen- 


ger. Only the mail coaches 
were exempt: a circumstance 
that made stage coach pro- 


prietors eager for the privilege 
of carrying the mails, and 
caused those who had invested 
money in turn-pike securities 
to complain bitterly that the 
Post Office insisted on the 
roads being kept in good order 
but contributed nothing to- 
wards their upkeep. A toll- 
keeper was bound to have the 
gate open for the mail to go through—if he neglected to do so 
he was liable to a fine of 40s.; should he attempt to delay its 
passage he could be fined £5, and severe punishments were meted 
out to any who ventured to obstruct His Majesty’s mails. 

In consequence of these stringent rules and regulations the 
mail coaches were regarded with great veneration—turnpikes 
flew open at the sound of the guard’s horn, inn-keepers were 
deferential, while drivers of other vehicles hastened to efface 
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themselves in the nearest ditch in order that the arrogant mails 
might keep to the middle of the road ! 





ne 


1—UNSPOILT EARLY GEORGIAN TOLL-HOUSE ON 
THE CHARD-HONITON ROAD 





HOUSE AT 
SOMERSET 





2.—ON THE EXETER-TOPSHAM ROAD, DEVON 


Indeed, a mail coach, lighted by powerful lamps, thundering 
along at ten miles an hour, was no inconsiderable thing to meet 
in a narrow country road on a dark night. 

Toll-gate keepers led a hard, and at times a dangerous, 
life : they were liable to be knocked up at all hours of the night, 
and instances were not rare of their being assaulted, robbed, and 
even murdered, by desperadoes who took advantage of the lonely 
situation of the toll-keeper’s house and the fact that he was 
obliged to open to all who knocked. 

The Times of Febru- 
ary 7th, 1818, relates that two 
men who had stolen a cow from 
J. Singer at Berkley, near 
Frome, drove her to the turn- 
pike-gate and desired the 
keeper to open it; which he 
did, when they immediately 
knocked him down with a 
bludgeon, entered the house 
and robbed it of £7 4s., and 
were proceeding to cut the 
toll-keeper’s throat when a 
cart, coming up, fortunately 
alarmed them and they made 
off. 

That toll-gates were un- 
popular with regular users of 
the roads goes without saying, 
especially when new gates were 
erected, entailing further outlay 
for tolls. Sometimes the local 
country-folk rose up in their 
rage and destroyed these gates, 
as witness The Times, Septem- 
ber 23rd, 1839: ‘“‘A most 
summary method of getting rid of an obnoxious toll-gate has been 
resorted to in the village of Langford, near Cullompton, Devon. 
It seems that a Toll-house and gate were recently erected here 
by the Turnpike Trustees, and the inhabitants of the district felt 
themselves aggrieved by the impost to which they were thus 
subjected. In consequence of the disturbances that have 


MUCHELNEY, 


taken place the police had orders to watch the gate, but, notwith- 
standing their vigilance, both the Toll-house and Gates were a 
few days ago destroyed by fire. 

In the Bristol Riots of 1831, following the passing of the 
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6.—AT EAST BUDLEIGH, 





DEVON 


Reform Bill, several Turnpike-gates adjoining the city were 
ittacked by the mob, who, not content with destroying these, set 
re to the toll-keepers’ houses and the unfortunate inmates barely 
scaped with their lives. 

Other alarming experiences sometimes befell these toll- 
<eepers, as when, on September 24th, 1838, the ‘“‘ Defiance ” coach 
rom Exeter to London came into collision with the turnpike gate 
»etween Ilminster and Honiton. The coachman and two outside 
yassengers were thrown from their seats and severely injured, 
ind the coach was several hours late in arriving at its destination. 

The toll-house of this adventure still stands, and is illustrated 
Fig. 5), but the toll-gate itself has long disappeared. 

This short account of the old toll-houses of Devon and 
Somerset would not be complete without mention of the toll-gate 
at Boroughbridge on the Taunton-Glastonbury road, the only 
yne still in use in the West Country. The sale of tolls at this 
vate takes place annually by the ancient method of candle-snuffing 
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7.—_AT BOROUGHBRIDGE, SOMERSET 





(i.e., the last bid before the candle flickers out secures the tolls 
for the year). 

But alas! this, like all good old customs, is doomed; and 
toll-gate and tolls are shortly to be swept away. cc... 2. 

[Professor A. E. Richardson, F.R.1.B.A., who has long urged 
that old toll-houses should be recorded before road improvements 
lead to their destruction, writes : 

‘The toll-houses were designed by different surveyors to the 
Turnpike Trust. The one on the Ilminster-Honiton road at 
Muchelney (Fig. 3) illustrates the ornamental lodges of the ‘ cottage 
orné’ type. The one at East Budleigh is an echo of the simple cottage 
architecture, as is the other one on the Ilminster-Honiton road 
(Fig. 5). The ambitious design on the Exeter-Plymouth road 
(Fig. 1) is evidently the work of the Road Surveyor to the Turnpike 
Trust, and the Exeter-Topsham toll-house (Fig. 2), which dates 
from 1830, the most ambitious of all, is probably by an Exeter 
architect, perhaps Kendall.’’—Eb.] 


BARTER AND EXCHANGE 


T was Surtees—was it not ?—who wrote that the only thing 
necessary to turn an otherwise upright man into a horse- 
dealer is a horse. This observation never fails to delight 
me whenever I think of it, for its cynical yet so very under- 
standing wit. For that, if I am any judge, was Surtees’ 

essential characteristic as a writer—a fathom-deep understanding 
of what he wrote about. 

The immortal Jorrocks, wide though his wisdom was, defin- 
itely lacked one experience. He did not know what it was to 
be really carried ; for, on his own unblushing admission, he 
never went a yard. But Charlie Stobbs (Surtees himself) knew 
all right ; and had Xerxes been his property I feel pretty sure that 
Doleful would never have got him at any price, whoever might have. 

Just as it is satisfactory to sell to a worthy sportsman or 
sportswoman for a fair price a horse one has made oneself, and 
watch the two suiting one another as one foretold they would, 
so must it, I think, be a devastating life to sell, day after day, 
horses about which one really knows little beyond their reputation 
or one’s nagsman’s report, to people about few of whom, in turn, 
can one know very much beyond their names and, in some cases, 
the frequency or otherwise with which the horses sold to them are 
habitually returned for exchange. Yet this is, largely, the life 
of a big dealer. 

I have been authoritatively assured—though I am obviously 
unable to state by whom—-that a large proportion of the people 
to whom the big dealer sells his horses are in any case virtually 
unmountable, and that when somebody does come into the yard 
who knows what he wants and can ride it, he (the dealer) feels 
like making him a present of it! He resists this impulse, of course, 
but I can easily imagine the feeling. 

But this was not what Surtees meant. Surtees meant to 
imply—or so I choose to think—that the upright man suffered 
from the very faults of his qualities, and that his horse becomes 
f real value in his honest eyes, not so much for any outstanding 
juality in the horse as because it is his, and has carried him faith- 
ully, and perhaps occasionally with credit, through vicissitudes 
he exact nature and peril of which they two alone know. For 
1oWw may an upright man belittle, or permit another to belittle, 
he sharer of his secrets, the forgiver of his faults ? Perish the 
hought! What? He shows acurb? Perdition! are not curbs 

sign of a jumper? Game? Why, he'll go till he drops! (and 
he drops a bit sooner than some other horses, you’ll have to 
e a good a man to find it out, so he’s £120 to you, my friend, and 
\l find two better ones with the money). Something like that, I 
ink, is what Surtees meant. 

To take another aspect of an interesting subject, why is it 
lat nine people out of ten would rather pay heavily, as far from 
ome as possible, for a horse they know nothing about, than 
irchase at a fair price an animal which they have actually seen 
acking along day after day, and which they must know is not 
ily a good one, but is fit to go? Yet so it is. 

There are several possible reasons for this, none of them very 


” 


sound. One is simply that “ the prophet is without honour 
Another is that the very best horse, if boldly ridden, will occasion- 
ally be in difficulties—whereupon most people seem to be there 
to see, and these do not fail to tell the rest. Yet another reason 
is an imperious if subconscious desire to spring a surprise on one’s 
friends by pulling a winner out of the lucky-bag all by one’s self. 
Lastly (and least unreasonable, perhaps) is the reflection that 
not only has a dealer, and in particular a big dealer, a less suspicious 
reason for selling a horse than have one’s friends, but one can 
send the horse back to him on practically any excuse at all, and 
get another. 

My own chief objection to dealers’ horses—apart from what 
they usually cost—is that they are seldom or never fit to go ; though 
one may find in a dealer’s yard an animal which has got into 
pretty fair—even fine—condition during the process of being 
almost ruined by another customer. 

If the chronicles of our fathers are to be believed, one used, 
in a good country, to be able to sell before nightfall on a hunting 
day any decent-looking horse which showed any pretensions at 
all to being a hunter. This is certainly not the case to-day. 
But then, men do not to-day keep studs of a dozen to twenty, 
as undoubtedly they used todo. Nor do they now buy yet another 
horse, if they like him, just in case they may want him later. 
This it would seem was common enough in the great days. Now, 
on the contrary, they wait till they must have another horse before 
buying what they hope is the best they can find in a hurry. 

The truth is that really good horses have long been extremely 
hard to find. I mean horses whose manners are good, or at least 
passable and susceptible to improvement ; who can gallop and 
go on galloping, and, above all, can be relied upon to go, 
bravely and adroitly, exactly where they are put, no matter what 
form, in reason, the bunker may take. Add to this the genuine 
ability to carry fourteen stone all day, even once a week, and 
such horses become as rare as those ‘‘ enormous places ”? which 
the famous Lord Wilton complained that he never found when out 
hunting, though he gathered that all his friends were jumping them 
constantly. 

Opinion is, I believe, divided upon the point, but I have 
never been able to find patience for the man who wants a horse 
for a week on trial. If the man is fit to ride the horse, then (a) he 
will know all he needs to know after one hunt on him in the seller’s 
country ; and (5) he will not be under the thumb, in his own, 
of some well dug-in family retainer who has for years masqueraded 
as his Master of the Horse and who will, and does, accuse any 
horse which doesn’t practically groom itself of anything that he 
thinks will result in its leaving the stable. If, on the other hand, 
the man is not fit to ride the horse, it is very certain that the horse will 
not itself be fit to ride after a week’s trial with him. I admit without 
a blush that I have never been able to see why an enterprising 
“* week’s trial”? merchant should not manage to have quite a good 
season, with a little trouble, by this means. Perhaps they do. Any- 
how, it all matters little enough just now, alas ! BRIDOON. 
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ONE-LEGGED MAN 
OF THE MOUNTAINS 


EW Britons are getting their winter sports this year, so that pictures 

of the usual skiers on their customary slopes would arouse almost 

unbearable nostalgia. But Roger Tschumi is not one of them. 
Indeed, this one-legged wonder is unique. He recently did the Mont Blanc 
climb, exchanging skis for crutches on the steeper sections (Fig. 2, where 
the Grand Jorasses are seen behind him). In Fig. 3 we see him on the 
summit, the dream of many years realised. On skis—or, rather, ski— 
Tschum: has evolved his own technique (Fig. 4), a short ski being attached 
to each crutch. ‘Two of the most giddy pinnacles climbed from Chamonix 
are the Grepon and |’Aiguilles de 1"M. ‘The next picture shows Tschumi, 
with a companion, scaling the latter, and then balanced on the top. Sheer 
gymnastics on a rope have got him to the top of the Grepon (Fig. 7). Few 
would care to stand on two legs on this horrible pinnacle, dropping sheer 
for thousands of feet on every side. 
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FARMING NOTES 


PROGRESS OF THE PLOUGHING-UP CAMPAIGN-—-POULTRY AND LIVESTOCK 


ANY people are asking how we are getting on with the 
ploughing-up campaign and how many extra acres 
will actually be growing corn for this year’s harvest. 
It seems to be difficult even for the Minister of Agri- 
culture himself to give any reliable estimate. We all 

know that ploughing was held up for a month after Christmas 
by the hard weather, and this adds to the uncertainty of the 
position. All we do know is that the Minister has told the House 
f Commons that applications for the grant of £2 per acre for 
ploughing-up old grassland so far cover 850,coo acres in England 
and Wales, 230,000 in Scotland, and 160,coo in Northern Ireland. 
That makes a total of 1,240,000 acres. No one seems to be quite 
certain exactly how many acres have been ploughed up, but the 
srant of £2 an acre is not available until the ploughing has been 
sertified by the County War Agricultural Executive Committee. 
In the light of these figures and remembering that we yet have 
another two months at least to run in completing the ploughing 
programme for the 1940 harvest, there is no reason to think that 
the 2,000,000-acre mark will not be touched. Some counties 
look like exceeding the ploughing quotas given to them, and 
others may be a little behind. The extra performance of one will 
probably make up for the deficiencies of another, so that we 
should get approximately the total at which the Government 
1imed. 

Whether all this newly ploughed grassland will grow full 
crops is another matter. In Somerset slugs took a toll of some of 
the new wheatfields in the autumn, and no doubt wireworm will 
now be leaving its mark on other fields. Wireworm can do a 
great deal of damage, but there are quite simple measures which 
will keep this pest in check. Last spring I found that wireworm 
was paying too much attention to one of my newly planted corn- 
fields. ‘There was a dry spell in February, and the roller was 
kept going three or four times a week over the part of the field 
where the crop was being eaten. I do not imagine that the weight 
of the roller actually squashed the wireworm, but what did happen 
was that the wireworm came up to the surface and there were 
always a number of rooks very busy feeding on the wireworm 
after the rolling had been done. ‘The rook has its detractors, 
and undoubtedly it does uproot young corn and cause a 
certain amount of damage, but I have no doubt it was the rook, 
combined with the roller, which saved my crop from very 
serious damage. 

Travelling to London last week I was talking to one of the 
executive officers of the county committees about their tractor 
programme. His committee has twenty tractors at work, and 
before Christmas they were kept busy ploughing on contract for 
farmers. During the hard frost they had to be taken off this 
work. The committee was glad to find employment for them 
and the drivers at threshing, sawing up wood, and any other odd 
jobs which could be done for farmers and which would bring in 
some income. ‘The purpose of my friend’s visit to London was 
to revise the requisition which his committee had put in for extra 
Government tractors to tackle the rush of spring ploughing which 
he knew was coming. He wanted another ten tractors and ploughs. 
I hope he got them, because it is essential that full use should be 
made of good ploughing weather from now onwards to get the 
land prepared for spring sowing. He told me that some of the 
counties are now to be given one or two heavier tractors of the 
track-laying type, which will be useful in the heavy land districts. 
He was after one for mole-drainage work, and he told me that 
quite a number of farmers had already applied for the 50 per 
cent. grant towards the cost of mole drainage. He was hopeful 
that in this way they would get a good many fields cleared of 
water. 

An exasperated poultry-farmer has sent me the following 
gem issued by the Ministry of Food : 


“The secret of wise shopping is to make the maximum 
use of the foods which are in good supply. At the present 
time there are plenty of home-produced and imported eggs 
available at reasonable prices, and housewives would do well 
to take advantage of this when doing their shopping.” 


Beyond giving such helpful advice the Government seem to 
have no policy for the poultry industry. Whatever the National 
Farmers’ Union and the National Poultry Council have been 
doing, they do not seem to have succeeded in impressing the 
Ministry of Food that the poultry industry alone cannot be left 
to fight its own battles. By the fixing of prices and various other 
neasures almost every other section of the agricultural industry 
las now been given some measure of security, but the poultry- 
armer has no kind of guzrantee that his eggs will be wanted at 
reasonable price if he continues to produce them. All he does 
now is that he has had the greatest difficulty in obtaining supplies 
f feeding-stuffs and that the prices he has had to pay for mixed 
oultry corn are out of all proportion to the price of eggs. Now 
hat the feeding-stuff position is getting easier the Ministry of 
‘ood should be able to insist that poultry-farmers and others 
re supplied with a ration of wheat and maize at the official control 
rices. That would be a great help. No less necessary is some 


Government intervention to save the price of English eggs falling 
to an altogether uneconomic level in the coming weeks of spring 
when production is normally at its peak. If the Ministry of Food 
have no definite ideas about a poultry policy, it is high time that 
the organisations which are supposed to speak for poultry farmers 
gave the Ministry a lead and put forward some definite proposal 
for safeguarding the poultry-farmer’s interests. 

There has hardly been time yet to judge how the livestock 
control scheme will work. In many districts farmers held back 
their cattle for the first week or two of control because they were 
not sure of the procedure and the prices they would get. ‘They 
preferred to learn by the experience of other farmers rather than 
let the Ministry of Food try out their hand on their stock. At 
my local market—or, rather, now collecting centre—there were 
only twelve fat beasts presented last week instead of about forty, 
which is the normal run of the market. There were many more 
fat sheep than usual, some of them having been railed from a 
distance. ‘The grading, so far as it could be followed, seemed 
pretty fair, and I had the feeling that the graders were erring on 
the generous side so as to avoid as much trouble as possible in 
getting the new scheme started. How far they erred they will 
no doubt hear when the Ministry of Food gets returns from the 
slaughterhouses. What struck everyone was the low returns 
which farmers now get under the control scheme for their fat 
cows. ‘They were making £3 to £5 a head less than when the 
market was open and cattle were sold by auction. ‘There seems 
to be a good case for readjusting the Government scale of prices 
so far as cows were concerned, and particularly young cows, 
which really make very good beef if the carcasses are hung suffici- 
ently long. Then there is still a good deal of complaint about 
the grading of sheep, and particularly the estimating of carcass 
weights. This point will probably continue to give trouble until 
the Ministry of Food are able to buy all fat sheep on a dead- 
weight basis, but even then I am not sure that we shall all be satis- 
fied with the weights our sheep actually return. CINCINNATUS. 





TREES IN FIELDS 


N these days much stress is being laid on the importance of 

home-grown timber. This should be an excellent oppor- 

tunity for landowners to rid themselves of many useless 

hardwoods growing either in the middle of fields or round 

their edges—what are commonly called hedgerow trees. 
Owing to the higher war-time prices for all hardwoods, their 
removal is now a question of receiving, not of handing out, cash 
for their removal as before. 

One knows the usual arguments used for the retention of 
trees surrounding fields: shade for stock, windbrakes to prevent 
soil erosion, and so on. The awful pictures of many parts of the 
United States and Africa denuded of the fertile top soil are some- 
times produced to frighten us. But the British Isles lie neither 
in North America nor in Africa. So long as our hedgerows and 
fences remain intact our soil will not suffer owing to climatic 
extremes. 

What is happening, however, in many parts of the country 
is a constant and steady impoverishment of the soil from the 
presence of useless hardwoods. ‘The original reason for planting 
these hardwoods was, of course, the aftermath of the French wars, 
when patriotic landlords planted oak, ash, elm and beech wherever 
there was spare ground, in order to supply future generations with 
battleships and frigates, an excellent sentiment. With the final 
defeat of Napoleon coupled with the growing use of metals in 
ship construction owners neglected more and more to attend to 
what they had planted ; the only value left to these trees was as 
shade for stock. In the course of time they reached maturity, 
and a vast proportion are now on the decline. 

In past years, when arable acreage was declining each year, 
their presence did little harm to permanent pasture, if it accom- 
plished little good. Arable farmers often cursed their roots and 
the area of cropless ground round each tree ; but little was done 
to remove what had become useless, partly owing to the ingrained 
sentimentality inherent among almost all who are country bred 
against cutting grown hardwoods, and partly owing to the very 
real outlay that their removal cost. Old hardwoods of low cubic 
capacity dotted about fields were often unsaleable. 

That is altered now. Naturally it depends on the neighbour- 
hood whether small quantities of hardwoods are easily saleable 
or not, but there is a very real demand for home-grown hardwoods 
of all kinds by bobbin-makers and other kindred manufacturers. 
The owner will not get a high price, but at least the removal of 
most trees of this kind will cost him nothing, a great improvement 
on pre-war days. 

Why should we be sentimental about removing something 
that is definitely useless to man or beast? A few weeks ago I 
had to take a very slow cross-country train journey through the 
Midlands. In some areas I should guess that field after field 
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had lost or would lose at least five per cent. of its possible bearing 
area when put under the plough owing to shade, or tree roots, 
or a combination of both. 

For generations there have been arguments about the most 
economical size of arable fields, and the disproportionate amount 
of untilled ground in field divisions. This is a large subject, but 
it is obvious that the smaller the field and the greater the number 
of trees surrounding or in it the less acreage will bear its full 
burden of crops. In many parts of the country the acreage of 
fields is woefully small and the number of trees abnormally large. 


Litre. Feb. 3rd, 1940. 


When food production is of vital importance, every effort 
should be made to bring as much as possible under the 
plough. Many landowners might find it of surprising interest 
to work out how much of their land is under the influence of 
useless timber. 

I would be the last to suggest the wholesale slaughter of 
hedgerow and field trees—many areas would look bleak and naked 
without them—but in most counties their numbers are far in 
excess of their real or esthetic value ; and now is the time to do 
something about it. E. H. M. Cox. 


GOLF BY BERNARD DARWIN 


THE MOST EXCITING 


AR-TIME together with snow and frost, if I be 
allowed to mention them, do not make life any 
easier for the writer on golf, who is driven back 
more and more on his own inner resources. I was 
therefore the more grateful the other day to an old friend who 
said that he wished I would “ dig out”? some more of my 
memories. It happened, too, not long afterwards that another 
friend asked me what was the most exciting Open Championship 
I had ever watched, and so it has occurred to me this week to 
be shamelessly reminiscent and combine these two suggestions. 

In gauging the excitement of a championship a reporter 
of golf may not agree with the crowd. If he has followed the 
wrong man, if he has had to be “ in two places at once, like a 
bird,” if he has had in his heart the horrid fear lest somebody 
should win whom he had hardly seen play a stroke, then his 
personal emotions are likely to make that championship seem 
more agonising than it was to the care-free spectator. Con- 
versely, when his duty has lain clear before him, so that he was 
bound to watch the one important couple, then he may under- 
rate the excitement because his own task was so comparatively 
tranquil. For instance, there has been nothing more dramatic 
than Hagen’s successful pursuit of Ernest Whitcombe at Hoylake 
in 1924. I never saw such a round of recoveries as that, or 
one so full of “ ifs.” If he had not holed a really stout putt 
at the tenth, if he had not miraculously got a three at the new 
Rushes after a deplorable tee shot into a bunker, his last chance 
would seem to have been gone, but all those “ifs” came off 
and he won magnificently. It was thrilling, but there was no 
rival attraction and I could watch it almost at my ease. Two 
years before that again, at Sandwich, there was this same Hagen, 
this time not the pursuer, but heroically pursued by Duncan. 
I saw plenty of that excitement, for, while Hagen was placidly 
smoking a cigar and nearly everybody else reposing by the 
club-house, I had with hideous energy gone out to look for 
Duncan. Everybody saw him just fail (confound that spoon 
shot which did not drift enough at the last hole !) to tie, but 
I had also seen him at earlier holes laying incredible seconds 
within feet of the hole, and just missing the putts. Yet to me 
the recollection of yet another Sandwich victory of Hagen’s, 
that in 1928, appears more poignant, for a purely personal reason. 
I could not end my account of the championship till Sarazen, 
almost the last man out, had finished. The minute I had 
ended it I had to dash off by car to Deal to broadcast ; there 
would only just be time, and the road might be blocked, and 
altogether the circumstances were distinctly agitating. Sarazen 
never quite looked like doing it, but there was excitement and 
to spare for me. 

For the same selfish reasons I dismiss two obvious instances. 
One is 1914 at Prestwick, with only Vardon and Taylor in the 
hunt and so no temptation to see anyone else. True, “ see’ 
was not the right word, for the Lanarkshire miners meant to 
see that day, and prevented most other people from doing so. 
The other instance is that of Bobby Jones and Watrous 
playing together in very similar circumstances at St. Anne’s in 
1926. And so, having named some of those I don’t choose, 
I do unhesitatingly choose 1911 at Sandwich on every possible 
ground, public and private. With a round to go there were 
at least eight players, scattered all over the course, each of 
whom might win, and finally two of them tied. There was 
excitement, whether for spectator or reporter, and my memories 
are not merely of seeing the shots but of writing about them 
as I saw them, sheltering from the wind in some little nook 
among the hills and trying to prevent my paper from blowing 
away. There was, too, that year the very particular thrill 
that Harry Vardon, after suffering a partial eclipse owing to 
his health, seemed likely to win again. Harry was, if I remember 


rightly, in the solicitous hands of his friend Mr. Browne from 
Luton, who had invented the Browne-Vardon putter for him 


and was training him on his own principles. He had only, so 
we were told, the lightest of meals till the evening—we heard 
of a mere apple for lunch—and had also been put on a strict 
ration of pipes. Anyhow, he was playing beautifully ; I think 
I never saw such ideal driving, and till the fourth round at any 
rate his putting was good enough. The first three rounds 
were 74, 74, 75; at that point he led the field by three strokes 
and should he play a good fourth round all would, humanly 
speaking, be over. Moreover, he was out early, and so had 
the chance of setting up an unattainable mark for the rest 
to shoot at. So the excitement had not begun yet; but wait 
a bit. 

It was said at the time that Vardon relaxed his apple-a-day 
rule before that fourth round and ate a normal lunch, which 
did not suit him. I do not know whether this was so. There 
seems something deleterious in lunch before a fourth round 
at Sandwich, because we heard a great deal about Cotton’s 
when he nearly frittered away his first championship there. 
In any case Vardon fell off. I saw but little of his round (perhaps 
I was having my own lunch); I know he missed putts and 
finished in 80, and now the fat was in the fire. With a round to 
go the scores had been: Vardon 223, Herd and Taylor 226, 
Ray, Massy, Braid and Duncan 227, Mr. Hilton 228. Here 
was richness indeed, and it was clear that the pursuit was 
anything but hopeless, for Taylor and Herd had to do no better 
than 77 to tie, and that was a good score in such a wind, but 
not at ‘all an inconceivably good one. I wish I could remember, 
but I cannot, the order in which those eight were playing. 
What I do remember most vividly is being in the neighbourhood 
of the ninth hole and suddenly spying Mr. Hilton coming from 
the tenth tee, with a few spectators who were obviously wrought 
up almost to a pitch of frenzy. One of them rushed across to 
whisper “‘ He’s out in 33,” and no lightning calculation was 
needed to see that here might be—nay, ought to be—the winner. 
Mr. Hilton himself said something to me to the effect that it 
was such a long time since he had been in the hunt in the last 
round that he felt rather odd. At any rate, he got two more 
perfect fours, and then—I have often told the sad story before— 
hit what looked and what he thought a perfect tee shot away 
to the left at the twelfth hole. It was just not enough to the 
left, and the ball was caught in a little jutting bay, invisible from 
the tee, of the left-hand bunker. He got well out, but he missed 
a putt and took six; the victorious stride was broken. He 
struggled on well and might easily have won even then but for 
a bunkered tee shot at the short sixteenth and a consequent five. 
That made 76, and Harry Vardon, who had been awaiting 
him for an uncomfortable hour, could breathe again. He had 
still more anguish over Herd, who, standing on the last tee, 
wanted a four to win. That meant, in the wind, two very good 
shots, but a five should be certain. I believe I saw Herd hit 
his drive, but did not see the hole played out. It seemed to 
take a long time, as such holes always do, and then came back 
the sad news, a six. Between all these tremendous events I 
was scribbling away in my nook and picking up odds and ends 
of information about Taylor and Braid and Duncan, all of 
whom had faded out a little—rather, I confess, to my relief. 
Then came Massy. He too had to do a four, not to win but to 
tie. Respectfully to emend Lord Macaulay, 

Never, I ween, did golfer 
In such an evil case 

play a hole more magnificently. A perfect drive left him well 
within reach, but his ball was cocked up on something of a 
pinnacle, the last lie that he wanted against the wind. He hit 
a grand wooden club shot, which ended some dozen yards short 
of the hole, and laid the long, curly putt stone dead. Every 
schoolboy knows that Vardon won the tie easily, the gallant 
Frenchman giving up on the thirty-fifth green, but heaven knows 
there had been enough excitement. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


« BLACKGAME IN THE SOUTH” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—I was interested to read, in Major Jarvis’ 
article in COUNTRY LiFe, the two paragraphs 
on the subject of blackgame in southern Eng- 
land. To this I can add some cheering informa- 
tion for, in the Quantock Hills at least, they 
still exist in small numbers. A landowner there, 
who protects them, tells me that they are 
slightly on the increase; and my mother saw 

a small pack last spring. 

Although blackgame seem to increase and 
decrease in numbers in a somewhat unaccount- 
able manner, I have little doubt that their 
extinction in many parts of the country is due 
in the main to two causes. Land drainage 
turned so much of what was their favourite 
ground into agricultural land or plantations. 
And the motor car opened up to the picnicker 
and his dog huge areas where blackgame had 
until then nested undisturbed. Blackgame 
resent disturbance. The argument that the 
increase in pheasant rearing was responsible 
seems not to be borne out by the fact that 
large bags of blackgame were still being made 
in Staffordshire when pheasant rearing was 
already well established. 

It would be of great interest to see whether 
the introduction of fresh blood by means of 
birds artificially reared and released in districts 
where blackgame still exist would lead to their 
re-establishment. It seems a pity that this 
bird, once a typical inhabitant of the English 
heaths, should disappear in the south. 

If any landowner in the north or in Scot- 
land who is prepared to supply a few clutches 
would communicate with me through your 
journal, I would make arrangements for the 
best care to be taken of them at the other end. 
His expenses would, of course, be paid.—H. F. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—I am glad to be able to assure Major 
Jarvis that a good number of blackgame still 
exist on Dartmoor. Four or five years ago I 
was able to take friends out and show them 
seven cock displaying at one time with four 
hens looking on. I cannot believe that the 
Exmoor blackcock are only a rumour either. 
Someone no doubt can say.—MILEs. 


AN APPEAL TO BRITISH SKIERS 
ON BEHALF OF FINLAND 
TO THE EDITOR OF * COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S5ir,—The committee of the Ski Club of Great 
Britain, as the governing body of British ski-ing, 
feels that the many ski-runners in this country 
will have followed with interest and admiration 
the heroic exploits of the Finnish ski troops in 
their struggle against the Russian forces. 
Finland’s need calls for more than expressions 
of sympathy, and, after consultation with the 
Finnish Legation, the committee has decided 
to open a fund to which all those interested 
in the sport of ski-ing are invited to contribute ; 
the Finnish authorities have informed us that 
they would prefer contributions in the form 
of money rather than skis or other equipment, 
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much of which is likely to be unsuitable for 
operations in Finland. The Club therefore 
appeals to all ski-runners in Great Britain, 


as a token of their tribute to the heroism of 


Finland, to subscribe as generously as possible 
to the fund, the proceeds of which will be 
forwarded to the Finnish Legation in London, 
to be devoted to the purchase of equipment and 
supplies for the Finns. All donations should 
be made payable to the Ski Club of Great 
Britain, and addressed to the Secretary, 
3, Hobart Place, London, S.W.1, by whom 
they will be acknowledged and most gratefully 
accepted on behalf of the Finnish Legation. 
—K. C. Smitrn, Secretary. 


STATUES FOR BULLETS 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph is of one of the 
“Sunderland Babbies’’—two curious lead 
figures in Roker Park, Sunderland. They are 
said to have been brought over from Germany 
during the Napoleonic Wars to be made into 
bullets. The duty on lead as ore was four 
pounds per ton, but there was no tax on 
“figures of art.”” These are probably two of 
several brought over by some enterprising 
skipper, and either arrived too late to be melted 
down or were saved by some lover of art. 
There are two others at Beamish, a few miles 
from Sundérland. The style of dress is German 
or Dutch. The scythe, which is Flemish or 
Hainault, was introduced into this country 
about 1840 in place of the Irish scythe-hook.— 
JOHN Mossom. 


VENISON SAUSAGES 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Sir,—Your mention of venison sausage brought 
melancholy reflections on the declining esteem 
for the choicest viand of our ancestors! Yet 
the making of sausage does not involve an 
unprecedented descent for venison. The basest 
menials were of old fed on pies made of the 
innards (or offals, as heart, liver, lights and 
kidneys are technically termed), and _ these 
were known, where deer were concerned, as 
the numbles, umbles or humbles. Hence the 
expression ‘“‘eat humble pie.” It may also 
be recalled that, delicious though prime venison 
can be at its best, one can have too much of a 
good thing, and servants and apprentices in 
deer-populated areas used to stipulate in their 
agreements that they should have venison only 
a stated number of times per week. That a 
similar proviso was made in respect of salmon 
—for example, at Winchester and in many 
parts of Scotland—is known to everyone. 

On the Continent venison is much more 
highly esteemed than in Britain, and even 
within recent years considerable quantities of 
deer meat have been exported from Britain 
to Germany. One wonders whether the short- 
comings of British cooking may have anything 
to do with venison’s lack of popularity at home. 
While the lean character of venison should 
rank as an advantage in this age when nine 
out of ten people prefer lean meat, it increases 
the difficulties of the cook. A Dundee firm, 
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however, is issuing a leaflet which points out 
that venison need not necessarily be roasted; 
there are such succulent possibilities as venison 
purée, braised venison, venison cutlets, curried 
venison, Irish and brown stews made with 
venison, and venison pie. But venison sausages 
it must be admitted, are not yet (at the time of 
writing) on this firm’s price list—SOUTHRON. 


BEYOND THE WELSH BORDER 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 

S1r,—Here is a typical group of Radnor Forest 
ponies, such as may still be seen carrying farmers 
and their womenfolk too, with their baskets, to 
market, as well as the shepherds over the 
mountains. Radnor is not only the smallest 
Welsh county, but also the most thinly popu- 
lated county south of the Tweed, and therefore 

probably the least spoiled by urbanisation. 
Mr. A. G. Bradley has pointed out that it has 
about the normal average ae roe of most 
of England in Tudor times. Certainly its wide 
stretches of moorland can "have changed very 
little in appearance since that time, and longer 
ago still. 

Radnor Forest occupies the greater part of 
the county: it is an almost treeless region, as 
the photograph shows, for the word is really a 
Welsh one denoting a mountain region, not 
the English forest. Much of it is covered with 
heather or bracken, which makes an almost 
equally gorgeous show in the early autumn. 
In one part, Professor Stapiedon has been 
successfully combating the bracken menace. 
But the lower slopes afford magnificent pastures 
for the semi-wild ponies, and there is also a 
Radnor breed of sheep, the result of crossing 
the Welsh Mountain sheep with Shropshires. 

The higher hills rise to over 2,000ft., 
this affording real mountain ground for ram- 
blers, and there are abundant delightful paths 
over hill and dale. Since the beginning of last 
century, when a coach ran daily to Aberystwyth 
from Cheltenham and Hereford, a fine road 
has crossed the Forest from Radnor to Rhayader; 
this attains the height of 1,245ft., and snow may 
linger there for weeks. At this point the road 
passes the mound of the castle where Giraldus 
Cambrensis slept in 1188. From Rhayader 
the old coach road ran by the Elan Valley and 
Devil’s Bridge; this was superseded by the 
present road, which follows the course of the 
Wye to the foot of Plinlimmon. 

The rise of the spa at Llandrindod, which 
dates from early in the eighteenth century, 
began to make Radnorshire known: the build- 
ing of the Elan Valley Waterworks for Birming- 
ham at the end of last century brought more 
fame to the county. Otherwise it has had 
singularly little history except for the usual 
border troubles. Its one great battle was that 
of Pilleth, in the Lugg Valley, in 1401, where 
Edmund Mortimer was defeated by Glyndwr’s 
Welshmen, as Shakespeare describes. Happy 
is the country that has no history, perhaps : 
at any rate, those in search of a safe retreat 
to-day, amid the most bracing air and really 
unspoilt country, could not do better than 
explore Radnor Forest.—W. M. 
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A FREAK FOX 
“INTERBREEDING OF FOXES” 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sitr,—The fox described by your correspon- 
dent must be a remarkable and interesting 
animal, but I do not think it is necessarily a 
cross-bred animal, for I have seen some very 
dark foxes where no suspicion of foreign blood 
occurs. On February 14th last year the 
Wheatland Hounds, of which I am 
Master, killed a large dog fox on the 
Brown Clee Hill in Shropshire. In- 
stead of being white or whitish under- 
neath, its throat and stomach were 
of sooty hue—save, that is, for one 
small spot of white on the chest. Its 
back was a rather light rusty yellow. 
The effect was strange. So impressed 
was I that I kept the mask and had 
it set up by a local taxidermist, who 
told me he had seen similar speci- 
mens, particularly from Wales, and 
thought their occurrence was about 
one in forty of foxes received. Our 
Shropshire foxes vary a good deal, 
but tend to be of a particularly rich 
red, with white underparts and good 
tags to their brushes. My fox struck 
everyone as a freak. It would be 
interesting to hear if this is a wide- 
spread variety and where else it is 
met with.—FRANCES PITT. 


STORING FODDER IN 
PORTUGAL 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Mr. Dominy’s interesting article 
on the advantages of using silos for 
storing fodder in war-time has 
prompted me to send this photograph. 
All large farms in Portugal use silos. 
They have no doors, but little windows 
one above the other through which the green 
fodder is pushed to be damped, and trampled 
down firmly by boys and girls who climb up 
to the windows by ladders, or the rungs in 
the walls of the silo. 

I often wonder why English farmers are 
content to wade through the mud of their farm- 
yards during the winter months. 
A Portuguese farmer cuts bracken 
or gorse and spreads this thickly 
over his farmyard to keep it clean. 
Perhaps gorse and bracken are not 
so widely found here as in Portugal, 
but they are available in many 
districts.—H. AUSTEN. 


WORK FOR COUNTRY 
SADDLERS 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The present emergency has 
brought a welcome revival of trade 
to the few remaining country 
saddlers and others who depend 
upon the horse for their living. 
Here is a photograph of a Welsh 
saddler, a fine craftsman, who is 
exhibiting a series of horse collars 
in various stages of manufacture. 
Above them lies a sheaf of rye 
straw, which is specially grown for 
stuffing these collars, as it is longer 
and stronger than otherkinds. The 
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lining is made of thick Welsh woollen material. 
Horse collars and cart saddles vary, of course, 
with each district, and the making of them 
is highly skilled work: obviously much de- 
pends upon the right pattern for the kind of 
work to be done in them, and upon a com- 
fortable fit—M. W. a 


EARTHQUAKE LEGENDS 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—Speculation as to the cause of the recent 
earthquake in Turkey is rendered comparatively 
easy to-day through the science of seismography, 
but the native peoples of many countries retain 
their own theories about such disturbances. 
In Japan, for example, the disturbing element 
is thought to be a subterranean spider or cat 
fish, jishin mushi, the writhing of whose body 
and tail causes periodic quakes and tremors. 
Those who live in the Kashima district count 
themselves very fortunate, because a rock in 
the neighbourhood is supposed to rest on the 
head of this creature, thereby ensuring local 
immunity from earthquakes. 

In Celebes and Mongolia the cause of all 
the trouble is said to be a restless hog confined 
beneath the earth’s surface, while in North 
America and India the offender is a tortoise, 
which is supposed to support the whole world 
on its broad back. When it moves, the earth 
topples—hence our ‘quakes and _ tremors. 
Evidence of this belief is to be seen in a beauti- 
ful fourteenth-century carving on the Bishop’s 
Throne at Ripon Cathedral. Ecclesiastical 
craftsmen of bygone days must have been 
familiar with many of these old tales and 
traditions, and he who was responsible for this 
particular carving made the most of his subject. 
Here is the tortoise, supporting—not the globe 
—but an elephant and castle, representing the 
country where the story originated. 

Pythagoras seems to have sponsored the 
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notion that earthquakes were caused by a 
synod of ghosts assembled underground. But 
the people of Kamchatka, in Asiatic Russia, 
sought an explanation in the activities of the 
dogs kept by their god, Tuil. On his infrequent 
journeys in the nether world, Tuil was accom- 
panied by his dogs, who caused occasional 
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THE ELEPHANT AND CASTLE ON 
THE TORTOISE 


earthquakes by scratching themselves to get 
rid of fleas. The Scandinavian peoples also 
attributed these disturbances to their gods. 
Loki, the wicked god, was bound to a rock face, 
upwards, so that a serpent’s poison would 
drop on him as punishment. Mercifully, 
Loki’s wife caught the venom in a bowl, but 
when she turned aside to empty the contents, 
a few drops would fall on to Loki’s face, causing 
him to “ writhe with an agony that shook the 
earth.”—G. BERNARD Woop. 


* A FAMILY OF 
WRYNECKS” 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—My cousin’s account of wry- 
necksin Country LIFE of January 
2oth prompts me to relate my experi- 
ence witha pair of these parasites on 
tits at Geneva. A pair of blue tits 
had hatched eleven young in a box ten 
yards from my bedroom window. 
When these young tits were half fled- 
ged a pair of wrynecks took an un- 
pleasant interest in the box. For 
several days they pecked away at the 
hole, and finally forced an entrance. 
Then very slowly, day by day, they 
extracted the young blue tits one by 
and left 


one, cracked their skulls, 
them on the ground. Then they 
removed all the nest, and, having 


done so, decided that the box was not 
good enough. During these man- 
ceuvres the blue tits constantly drove 
them away, but they always returned. 
Next they went to a_ neighbouring 
box, which contained a second clutch 
of great tits’ eggs. These they re- 
moved, together with all the material. 
Again they changed their minds, and 
went off to the other side of the 
house to a box that, fortunately for 
them, had been vacated by a brood of marsh 
tits the day before. The wrynecks removed 
the marsh tits’ nest, and there at last settled 
themselves down for the summer and reared 
their own hideous offspring on the bare 
floor. I don’t like wrynecks, nor do tits.— 
ANTHONY BuxToN. 


DRIZZLING BOXES 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—I wonder if any of your readers 
could tell me where a “ drizzling 
box’ can be seen. I have been to 
the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
the London Museum, and find that 
neither possessesone. The Curator 
of the British Museum pointed out 
to me that the Oxford Dictionary 
gives “ drizzle’? as meaning to pick 
out gold thread from tassels and 
embroideries, and refers to “an 
elegant drizzling box of tortois¢ 
shell.”” But he tells me there is n¢ 
example in the British Museum. ! 
believe I am right in saying tha 
drizzling boxes were in use in the 
days of the Regency, and their pur- 
pose was to recover from old gold 
lace, epaulettes, gold buttons, etc. 

a small amount of pure gold. _ 
LANCELOT Rosson, Chantry Field 
Echo Pit Road, Guildford. 
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SHOOTING TOPICS 


HERE are special pleasures about shooting over snow, 

for you never quite know what may have “ come in,” 

and if the frost lasts and the conditions change you may 

find alterations every day. We started well after the first 

snowfall with snipe, and there, of course, local knowledge 
is helpful, for I know one or two little green patches or surface 
springs down in the water meadows which do not freeze and 
stay open until frost becomes intense. This local knowledge 
was useful, for sure enough there were the snipe, and they lay 
extremely well. One even came back, boldly but fatally, for 
another look. ‘That day the few duck were unapproachable, a 
matter in which I was little helped by the attendant dogs, who 
were childishly delighted about the snow, and far too braced for 
good discipline. Then we had a really severe frost, a nuisance 
to gardeners but excellent for the country, for it has really cracked 
up the turned plough furrows, and on our sandy clay a good frost 
is the only thing to make a real tilth. That day most of the snipe 
had left, but the duck were in, mallard and teal, and I acquired the 
necessary brace and, to be frank, ought to have had one or two 
more, but I fear that in really cold weather there is a temptation 
to prolong the Christmas feast: one can’t hunt and the ice 
is not set for skating, so, what between one thing and another, 
my shooting was not good. ‘To make matters worse, my wife 
accompanied me, and she rather views the bag in terms of the 
larder. ‘‘ This,” she said, ‘‘won’t do when you get down to 
meat rations !’’ However, the duck were fine, fat and as good birds 
as ever met a roasting-pan. A month from now, if we have hard 
times, there will be plenty of birds in, but they are, as a rule, 
in such poor condition that one cannot very seriously compare 
them with even the food value of a partridge. 


WOOD-PIGEONS IN FROST 

The wood-pigeons, on the other hand, have been indifferent. 
‘There have been lots about, but they seemed disinclined to move 
in big units. I rather expected to get four or five on a careful 
walk round the woods, but was disappointed. In fact, there was 
no life in the woods at all, except two rabbits bustled out by the 
dogs, and a woodcock which went back wide of both guns. The 
few pheasants we are leaving as stock, but it is odd to walk over 
ground where almost every square yard of snow shows signs of 
abundant movement and yet see practically nothing. The rabbits 
were wisely in their buries, and the grey squirrels presumably 
torpid in their dreys. The snow had covered what was left of 
beech mast and acorns, and there was no subsistence in the wood; 
even the holly berries were gone, though we had no difficulty in 
cutting fine-berried boughs for the Christmas decorations. 
Actually the pigeons are out under hedges and in fields, and difficult 
of approach. A friend who has a very big yew hedge rang up to 
say that he had shot half a dozen pigeons feeding on yew berries 
in his garden. As yew was poisonous, would the birds be good 
to eat? I said that I thought it would be all right, as millions 
of pigeons must have eaten yew berries, which do not affect them, 
and that, so far as I knew, the yew berries were not anyhow nearly 


sO poisonous as partly withered yew clippings. A mouthful or 
two of these will kill a horse. I suggested that the birds should 
be plucked and cleaned at once, the carcasses rubbed over with 
dripping (to prevent them getting dry and stringy), and, although 
I have not heard whether he did this, I do know that the pigeons 
were eaten without ill effect. I can see no reason why they should 
not be—but I think that it might be wise to discard pigeon 
‘** giblets ’’ in such a season. 


A FURFUR TRAP 


Four bricks making an enclosed square, a common roofing 
tile, and a very neat arrangement of three twigs each rather thinner 
than a pencil, were found by me in that sort of No Man’s Land 
behind the potting shed where the destructor and the gardener 
reign and I seldom intrude. It was said by my gardener to be a 
‘“‘furfur ”’ trap. When he was a boy he and his brother used to 
set lots, and furfurs had a value. Now they had none, but he had 
set it to see what he could catch. A furfur is, I think, a fieldfare 
and not about here yet, but I think this must be the traditional 
Sussex shepherd’s trap, which is not a figure-of-four trap but 
probably the predecessor. It is beautifully simple. In the middle 
of the square a wedge-pointed peg is driven into the ground. 
On it rests a neat catapult V or forked member with its tail nicely 
bevelled, and on the tail rests a similarly bevelled upright which 
holds up the tile. The weight of the tile, which can be added to 
by a stone, keeps this arrangement in balanced compression and 
the trap open. In the trap are a few seductive grains of corn. 
The bird sees them and hops down, not on to the ground but on 
to the convenient forked twig. The bird’s weight upsets the 
whole thing and down comes the tile. "The downland shepherds 
used simply to dig a hole in the shallow turf and cover it with 
a turf clod rigged up by some similar apparatus. Actually nothing 
but sparrows and chaffinches had been caught, he says, but you know 
how differently gardeners and sentimentalists feel about birds. 
It is a most simple yet efficient trap, and it requires some delicacy 
of touch to set it so that the two ounces of sparrow spring the 
contraption. It is all made with a pocket-knife, and there is no 
calculation of leverages: it is just handed-down knowledge, yet 
it takes a little experiment to make one which works as well, 
and requires nice judgment in the selection of suitable twigs. 
Hazel is the most satisfactory for the usual trap, holly for a 
rather larger size, but the gardener ‘“‘ has heard say” that the 
uprights should ‘“‘ by rights be hornbeam beech and the V twig 
dry hazel.” 

Actually it is astonishing what the crudest sort of large cage 
trap will catch if kept well baited in hard weather. Jays, even 
magpies, who are pretty clever as a rule, will come into crude 
wire-netting pheasant-catchers, and on occasion one finds other 
than winged vermin in the trap. It took several years to reduce 
vermin after the last war. There is littie keepering and they 
increase unchecked, and to-day we cannot afford to be sentimental. 
Trapping is always, I think, unpleasant, but it is cheap and very 
effective, and we must put down the predators.  H,. B.C. P. 


HEROES OF THE GRAND NATIONAL 


SEVEN DUAL WINNERS 


GLANCE at any one of the thirty fences or the 15ft. 

wide water jump that have to be negotiated round the 

four miles and eight hundred and fifty-six yards of the 

Grand National course would make anyone not well 

versed in the jumping proclivities and hind-leverage 
power of the racehorse doubt if any horse could jump any single 
one of them once. Yet, scarcely credible as it may seem, many 
horses have shown a distinct predilection for the Aintree fences ; 
six have actually been successful on two occasions over the Liver- 
pool country, and one—Poethlyn—won a substitute Grand 
National at Gatwick, before taking the real event. 

Of the first dual winner, Peter Simple, who was successful 
in 1849 and again in 1853, there is not much recorded ; but about 
Abd el Kader, who won in 1850 and 1851, with the convenient 
burdens of gst. 12lb. and rest. 4lb. on his back, there is a story. 
It appears that, when journeying back from London to his home 
at Dardistown Castle in County Meath, Ireland, a Mr. Henry 
Osborne took a fancy to a good-looking brown mare who was 
acting as the near-side leader in the Shrewsbury coach upon which 
he was travelling towards Holyhead, and bought her then and 
there for sogs. Taking her to Ireland and naming her English 
Lass, Osborne hunted her for several seasons, during which time 
she won several point-to-points and, in addition, the Bachelors’ 
Plate and the Corporation Plate at Baldoyle. As a result of a 
mating with Ishmael, she bred Abd el Kader, a bay of about 
15.1 hands high, who won his two Grand Nationals in the colours 
of Mr. Joseph Osborne, a son of his breeder, who was well known 
as a racing journalist. 

The next two to complete the double were both entires— 
twelve such horses have been successful in the history of the race. 
The Lamb won in 1868 and 1871, while The Colonel took the 


spoils in the intervening years. A dark dappled grey, never much 
over fifteen hands, The Lamb was a half-bred by Zouave from 
a daughter of Arthur ; he was bred by a farmer named Henchy 
in the county of Limerick, and was so named because a son of 
his breeder who was very delicate took a fancy to him as a foal, 
and gave him his name on account of his gentle ways. Always 
on the small side, he was sold as a three year old for 3osovs., and, 
two years later, after scoring in the Corinthian Stakes at the Curragh 
April Meeting, was passed on to Mr. W. Long, who had ridden 
him in that event, for 300sovs. For Mr. Long he won the Kildare 
Hunt Plate at Punchestown, and was then leased to Lord Poulett 
for his racing career, and in this owner’s ‘‘ cerise, blue sleeves and 
cap”? won the Grand National of 1868 with Mr. George Ede, 
who rode as “ Mr. Edwards,”’ in the saddle. Unfortunately, 
before "The Lamb’s second appearance, Mr. Edwards died as 
the result of an accident he met with while riding a horse called 
Chippenham in the Sefton Steeplechase at Liverpool in 1870, 
and for the race of 1871, Mr. Thomas who had won on Anatis 
in 1860, and was successful again on Pathfinder in 1875, was given 
the ride. The reason for this was that just before the preceding 
Christmas Lord Poulett had two dreams. In the first he saw 
The Lamb finish last ‘‘ among the carriages’ ; in the second he 
visualised him winning by four lengths from Mr. ‘IT homas—the 
nom de course of Mr. Thomas Pickernell—in the saddle. Why 
the second dream was given preference over the first is not 
recorded ; suffice it to say that Mr. Thomas was straight away 
asked to take the mount and, to give the story a final Nat Gould 
flavour, just as a race train was pulling into Aintree station on 
the day before the big event, a little white lamb hopped out of a 
truck and gambolled down the course. Naturally The Lamb won ; 
otherwise these stories would never have been told. Soon after 
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this Lord Poulett’s lease of him expired, and he was sold to 
Baron Oppenheim for 1,200sovs. Carrying this owner’s 
colours he ran fourth in the following year, and then broke 
his leg in the Grand Steeplechase at Baden-Baden, and was 
destroyed. 

Bred by Mr. John Weyman of Ludlow, The Colonel was 
of unusually aristocratic lineage for a chaser, as his sire, Knight 
of Kars, was a half-brother to the famous horses, Stockwell and 
Rataplan, out of the equally famous mare, Pocahontas. ‘Trained, 
in his early days at any rate, by a farmer named Roberts, and 
ridden mostly by ploughboys, he gave George Stevens his fourth 
successful Grand National ride in 1869, and his fifth and last in 
1870. Like The Lamb, The Colonel was sold to Baron Oppenheim, 
but at the higher figure of 2,600sovs., and after being sent to Berlin, 
where he did no good, was repatriated to run fourth in the Grand 
National of 1871. He was then sent abroad again to stand at the 
stud at Beberbeck, where, through his daughters he became the 
grandsire of the good stallions, Optimus and Obelisk. 

Between the time of The Colonel’s second win and the advent 
of another dual winner a quarter of a century elapsed, until in 
1895 the ‘‘ Manifesto era’? dawned. As popular a public idol 
as was Brown Jack in more recent years, this bay gelding, who was 
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seven years of age when he made his début at Liverpool, and has 
been described as ‘‘ the most blood-like animal that ever put in 
an appearance in the Grand National,” signalised his first venture 
by running fourth to Wild Man from Borneo in 1895. In 1896 
he fell; in the following year he won from Filbert and Ford of 
Fyne ; in 1898 he did not run ; in 1899 he scored his second victory 
with Ford of Fyne and Elliman his nearest attendants. In 1900 
he finished third to King Edward’s (then Prince of Wales) 
Ambush II and Barsac; in 1901 he was an absentee; in 1902 
he finished third to Shannon Lass and Matthew; in 1903 he 
occupied a similar position behind Drumcree and Detail; and 
in 1904, when sixteen years of age, he was sixth in the race that 
was won by the New Zealand horse, Moifaa. 

To complete the list of dual winners there are Poethlyn and 
Reynoldstown. Actually the former, who was sold by Major 
Peel as a foal for “‘ about £7” and bought back again by him 
for £50 and a salmon, is not classically eligible, as his first Grand 
National was won over the Gatwick fences. The wins of Reynolds- 
town are of such recent date that his story does not need repetition. 
Royal Mail and Workman will represent previous winners intent 
on dual honours in the coming event. Should either of them 
win, further history will be written. ROYSTON. 








THE ESTATE MARKET 


R. OLIVER HILL was the archi- 

tect of Woodhouse Copse, Holm- 

bury St. Mary, a house finished in 

1925, and in the following year, on 

October 16th, it was the subject of 

an illustrated article in CoUNTRY LIFE. A trout 
lake, fed by a stream and well stocked, adds 
to the beauty of the grounds. Woodhouse 
Copse adjoins Shere Common, and its amenities 
are safeguarded by the Leith Hill Preservation 
Scheme. The Public Trustee has instructed 
Messrs. Constable and Maude to sell the estate, 


THE SALE OF FOREMARK 
B* its purchase of the Foremark estate, 

besides about eight square miles of farms 
and park and woodland, four miles south of 
Derby, the Prudential Assurance Company 
acquires a Mansion of more than average archi- 
tectural importance. As “the seat of Sir 
Francis Burdett, Bt.,’? Foremark was the subject 
of a special illustrated article in COUNTRY LIFE 
(August 18th, 1923, page 214). Woolfe and 
Gandon’s Vitruvius Britannicus wisely devotes 
part of its reference to Foremark to a descrip- 
tion of the surrounding landscape: “* The seat 
of Sir Robert Burdett, Baronet, is situated in 
a beautiful pleasure Ground. The principal 
front is on the side of a Hill, rising gradually 
from the river Trent, and commands a very 


KEEN DEMAND FOR FARMS 


at Warwick. His design for Foremark Hall 
provided a new house on the site that had held 
a Jacobean house. 

The article on Foremark concluded, by a 
coincidence, with mention of Ramsbury in 
Wiltshire, which happens to-day to be referred 
to in connection with the offer of trout fishing 
in the Kennet. Mr. Norman J. Hodgkinson 
(Messrs. Bidwell and Sons) acted for the 
Prudential Assurance Company, and the ven- 
dor’s agents were Mr. Alfred J. Burrows 
(Messrs. Alfred J. Burrows, Clements, Winch 
and Sons) and Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The transaction is the largest sale 
in recent years of an English landed estate 
as an entirety. 


£135,000 PAID FOR FARMS 

TOTAL of £135,000 has been realised 

by recent sales of farms, through the 
agency of Messrs. R. B. Taylor and Sons, in 
their Yeovil, Taunton and other offices. Part 
of the Holway estate at Corton Denham was 
sold through the joint agency of Messrs. Peter 
Sherston and Wylam. Ilminster, Ilchester, 
Somerton, Spaxton and South Petherton, and 
farms in the neighbourhood of Yeovil, are 
prominent in the list of transactions. Like 


other agents who deal largely in landed pro- 
perty, the firm intimates that there are plenty 


First-rate trout fishing in the Kennet can 
be had, as Mr. R. A. Fraser has decided to 
let part of the Ramsbury Water on the estate 
of Sir Francis Burdett, Bt. Included would 
be the Old Mill House, originally the miller’s 
dwelling, but now enlarged and modernised 
to conform with current ideals of comfort. 
Messrs. Winkworth and Co. are the agents. 
The fishing extends to about a mile and a half 
from both banks, and there is natural breeding 
water for trout in the many by-streams. 

The Crown leases of The Old Palace at 
Richmond, and of the Gate House, are offered 
on exceptionally moderate terms by Messrs. 
Clutton. The Old Palace, the only remaining 
part of the once imposing Royal establishment 
at Richmond, was built in 1499. Large sums 
have been laid out in recent years in the adapta- 
tion of the property as a residence. 


His colleagues at Messrs. Harrods Estate 
Offices, and the regular frequenters of the firm’s 
sales of furniture and works of art at their 
Trevor Square Galleries, have heard with 
regret of the death at an early age—he was only 
thirty-seven—of Mr. Morris Bryn Roberts, 
who had conducted the auctions during the last 
ten years. He was the first auctioneer to be 
shown in the rostrum by means of television. 
Mr. Roberts took honours in the examinations 





extensive prospect of about 25 miles north, 
bounded by the Peak Hills. The south front 
looks upon Pasture Ground, laid out in the 
style of a Park, by sunk 
fences, with Plantations 
of firs and forest trees, 
disposed in such a manner 
as to resemble the work of 
Nature more than that of 
Art. The east front com- 
mands about 20 miles 
towards Nottingham, with 
a perspective of the wind- 
ings of the Trent, termi- 
nated by the Castle, and 
inriched by Sir Gervis 
Clifton’s woods. The west 
front enjoys the rich valley 
leading up to Burton upon 
Trent, and incircled by the 
Staffordshire Moorlands.” 
To have completed the 
word picture, some refer- 


ence should have been 
made to the spire of 
Repton. 


4 DESIGN BY 
DAVID HIORNS 

HE Palladian mansion 

is a typical example of 
a mid-eighteenth century 
house of moderate size. 
The grounds have an 
appropriate air of form- 
ality. Fourturretsor bays, 
capped by domes, termin- 
ate the principal fronts. 
The architect was David 
Hiorns, who built the 
bridge spanning the Avon 
at Charlecote, and spent 
four years, from 1754, in 
erecting the County Hall 


of eager applicants for good holdings, either 
for investment or occupation. 
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